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A as 
so he 


HE Nation, like its Army and Navy, believes that Universal Military Train 

ing is necessary for national readiness. If the Armed Services are called upon 
to carry out this or any other large-scale military training, it will be a responsibility 
comparable only to that of conducting a great war. 

It will call upon every resource of energy and imagination we can find within 
our forces. It will require us to apply every lesson of training experience wé 
learned during World War II, including the very great deal we learned from doing 
a lot of things the wrong way. 

Whatever the course of training we are called upon to give, and however ex 
tensive or limited it is, it cannot take the form of the uninspired and monotonous 
drill that too often our training camps saw in the War we have recently won. Drills 
will be a necessary part of it, to be sure, and so will much of the technical training 
we used in the War. But in training ten million men for war we had to use tens 
of thousands of military instructors who had never had the chance for thorough 
training themselves. We were almost constantly in a hurry to impart the bare es 
sentials of training. And more often than not these instructors neglected to relate 
the work of training to the field of battle, where it would mean winning or losing 
and often life or death. 


UT there must be no cut-and-dried instruction in the future and there need 
not be, either for the regular forces or for the other military component: 
trained for national security. 
There must not be—for the reason that the Army must meet its full responsi 
bility of making all training count for the utmost. 
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There need not be—for the reason that so many able, energetic, and battle 
oven leaders of superior caliber are available. And military training of itself need 
ever be dull and uninspired, because every phase of it has a meaning and a pur 
ose that can be related to combat and to life in general. 

It follows that Universal Military Training, ROTC training, and National 

Guard and Reserve supervision must always be given the best brains and ability 

ie Army has. It is our own belief within the Army, as generally the country over, 
that large professional peacetime forces are not American—and that the adequate 
military training of such citizen forces is American. It is our system, and there 
nust be no reservations that could possibly result in giving those forces anything 
less than the best. 


HERE have been times when the duty of training the citizen components was 

considered so secondary that mediocrity was, more often than not, the rating 
that sent an ofhicer to such duty. 

The Army was short-sighted then to permit such a state of affairs. If war came 
we would never fight it with our handful of regular forces. And when war did ap- 
proach we had to use immediately well toward 100,000 civilian component ofh 

cers whose previous training might have been much better had we given it our 

very best in the years between the Wars. There was, it is true, a gradual if slow 

improvement in those years, but the standards should have been kept at the high 
st from the beginning. 

Now, there is not the slightest doubt in our minds about the dangers of the 
imes we live in. We know that another war will be vastly more destructive than 
any war of the past. We know how vitally necessary it will therefore be for the 

nation to have the most thorough military training it can possibly have. It will be 
in large part the Army’s job. And that responsibility will be perhaps our greatest 
in the years ahead. 


HE duty of training and working with the civilian components and of training 

the American youth must be given to our ablest officers. It calls for capable 
leaders who are young and flexible of mind. It is not the place for those whose 
mental processes have begun to slow down, however honorable and noteworthy 
their previous service. 

For this work will require imagination and force. There will be new problems 


to meet. And as never before the Army’ s best will be measured against the civilian 
| 
est. 


Especially would Universal Military Training be a test of our military abili 
ties. This vital duty would require leaders who are willing to draw not only from 
military experience but from all other sources of experience in the training of 
youth. It would call for leaders who can relate the year of training to the past and 
tuture life of every young man who receives it. It will need broad and comprehen 


sive vision to do that job as it must be done—with the situation of the worl | as 
uncertain as it now is. 
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World War II ended in the midst of developments whose 
impact on the organization tor national defense promised 
For both the nation and the War De 
partment this was not a new experience except in degree. 
It may therefore be especially useful to summarize the ex 


to be re volutionary. 


periences of the War Department and the Army in organi- 
zation and administration and the principles emerging 
from those experiences and their application to our present 
situation and our future requirements. 

If there is any one principle that is crystal clear from all 
our experiences in organization for the common defense, 
it is the all-important and basic truth that our organization 
for national defense must be an organization for the future. 
here is probably not a veteran in the United States who 
would advocate the extravagant luxury of retaining the War 
or Navy De “partments merely because of their past accom- 
plishments. The events of today itself in our myriad and 
world-wide military activities cannot be materially influ- 
enced or conditioned by what is done this day in W ashing- 
ton. The stage for today’ s events in the field was set irre- 
trievably by taken days, weeks, 
months, and even years previously in the War ‘and Navy 
Departments. On D-day for the invasion of France the 
War Department was powerless to influence that day’s ac- 
tion. That action was completely in General Eisenhower's 
hands. War Department business on that day was properly 
concerned with operations of the future. This is so ele- 
mentary and self-evident that apologies for stressing the 
point would be in order were it not for the fact that our 


decisions and actions 


*From Nativnal 
published by 


and the General Staff, a book soon to be 
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national policy has been to consistent!y disregard and over 
look this principle. Today's business in the War Depart 
ment is future business insofar as it affects the ability and 
the capacity of our country to fight offensively or resist by 
defensive action. What then could be more clear than the 
compelling necessity of organizing our national defense for 
the future? 

But throughout our nation’s history our organization for 
national defense has been so shackled in the grip of the past 
that at times nothing short of catastrophe could release it 
It took the disgraceful events of the Spanish-American War 
combined with the heroic efforts of a great Secretary of 
War, Elihu Root, to establish a General Staff to plan for 
the future. And it took five years to put that basic idea 
across. During World War I it was not until the whole 
supply establishment was about to break down that action 
was taken to reorganize industrial mobilization under Ber 
nard Baruch and the supply setup in the War Department 
and the Army under General Goethals. After World War | 
it took two years and all of General Pershing’s prestige to 
secure the National Defense Act of 1920. In World War II 
it took the Pearl Harbor tragedy to precipitate effective a¢ 
tion to reorganize the War Department and to constitut¢ 
at least a semblance of necessary top machinery, the Join' 
Chiefs of Staff organization. 

It is now doubtful whether the atomic bomb will be su! 
ficient to startle and frighten us into needed action, but ! 
a forward-looking integration of our national defe nse does 
result, then that will be the true measure of the exp!osivé 
effect of this new weapon. The situation has been well 


described by Brigadier General John McAuley Palmer, in 
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FUTURE 


By Major General Otto L. Nelson, Jr. 


“What is 


Our history gives 


nent before a Congressional committee 
tary policy of the United States? 


nswer to this question In all 


F our wars it has been 
| military policy of the United States to exte mpo 
\r organization after war has begun or has become 
ent. It would be impossible to conceive a worse na 
litary policy.” 


Uur future requirements demand 


a military establish 
ipable of supporting the international obligations 
tion of the United States, 


LEQ 1¢ bases to protect our vit il installations, secure 


which can hold sufh 


ind sea lines of communications and routes, and 


protective shield while the nation mobilizes. From 


zational point of view, our needs include, by what 
s or terms may be applic d to them, organizational 
iccomplish the following 


SO Organize and integrate the major components ol 
+ 1 ] 

combat forces that they can be employed Ina 

nde ntly OT as component parts 1n any numbe r ol 


mbinations In order t yr’ vide rope rly tailored 
pro} 


k forces or defense commands 


7 7 
Organize auxiliary administrative and supply serv 


both externally and internally with respect { 


. } 
major components olf the combat elements and 


vailable on an if-desired service basis 


I stablish the organizational, idminist1 itive and 


procedural means to achieve coérdination in th 


held on a geographical basis which would still pet 


mit the technical supervision of subsidiarv activities 
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under | 


i functional oO! product-type organi n Dt 
ad bud 3 a) oe we 
controiied and COMmManded Dy overriding standar 


and a regional organization 


4) Establish a 


fixing of responsibilities 


single chain of command and a cle 


nization both at the 


~~ I 


lower 


5) Insure a staff or: 


In varying degrees at appropriate echelon 
provide the information planning coérdinatio 


] 
and supervision without which neither intellige 


leadership no! ible decisi ns are pos ibl 


6 Set up eltective 


with an organizational Integrity OF thell vn 
] ] lL] 
make them ettective and t facilitate desirable 


ce ntralization 


) | { litat ‘ 
| roy id the organiZational means to tacill e an 


vation ol the new and the discard of the obsolete 


T 
I 
prime resp nsil ility ol milit iT\ le ide! | 


just after the Spani h-American War 
is to devise an organization which would coérdinat 


Wat 


virtually independent segments of the 


al 


‘ ] ] 
Dp level ind 
tq 
T 


ni 


technique ot control at stall leve 


Phe War Department s past experiel | esp 

ch of these enumerated needs may no be umn 
ind ti ( lusions t] plied 1 } ih 
ind the CONCIUSIONS then ip] ied n nea 

117 ] ; 1 
Willi De necessary Keep 1n mil 1g] 
needs just listed 

he Wat Department's hi tory rich in pa t i ms th 
have ipplication tO! the future We nN profitably con 
pare the situation existing ifter World War II with th 


Dh n the DI bl. m 


and the Army. | he present problem is to provide the or 


ganization il means to coérdinate the autonomous ground, 


sea, air, and service forces. 


[he struggles to work out a 
workable procurement and supply system during the Span 
ish-American War, World War I, and World War II follow 
1 similar pattern, a pattern that will obtain in the future 


unl SS the country applies the lessons which 


are there in 
The odds seem to be that the United States will go 
through the motions and 


W ith about the 


hi stOTyY 
Same 


same result of ob 


taining a National Defense Act 
of, say, 1946 as occurred after 
World War I in the activities 


leading to the passage of the Na 
tional Defense Act of 1920. Many 
more analogic S could be set down 


all be 


by this spec ulative 


but they can summarized 





ind challeng 
November 
United States was 1n 


ing statement: “In 
1945 the 
the sam« position with respect to 
an over-all organization for na 


tional defense that the War De 


partme nt oc¢ uptie d In February 








1902.” Whether future develop 

ments will parallel the War Department's past experience 
depends on whether have learned anything through 
bitter expe rience 


I here are three elements present in the military structure. 


At the "wo of the 


combat le ments, 


military organization is the line—the 
which have sometimes been called the 
Next are the service 
re necessary to the combat elements and 
which perform the technical, supply, or 


operating units or the field forces. 


leme nts, whic h a 


administrative serv 
Ices needed to maintain the combat forces. These services 
were originally performed by the combat elements them 
selve Ss, b with the growth of function< il specialization and 
product type organizations there has been a steady increase 
in the number of auxiliary service 


\nd third al 


top, the commander 


and administrative or 
ganizations e the command elements at the 
and the assistants he needs for ade 
quate control 
Understanding of these three basic elements has been 
made difficult by the more common but misleading group 
and staff. The term “line” in 
its proper sense denotes the combat forces—those units that 
come to grips with an enemy and have the mission of de 


stroying him 


ing into two Categories line 
S 


It is not always remembered that success or 
failure depends ultimately on the line forces. But thei 
position and needs are preéminent; everything else in the 
armed forces is secondary, and justifiable only to the extent 
that it contributes to the support of the effectiveness of the 
line. Increasing specialization has for three decades been 
dividing the line elements into more and more component 
parts and artillery were for centuries the 


Armored, 


Infantry, cavalry, 


antiaircraft, 
and air force tactical units are more recent additions to the 
line. There has always been some disagreement over the 
Many argue that the Sig- 
nal Corps and the Engineers perform conbet functions and 
are therefore be included in the 


pring ipal line elements. chemical, 


inclusiveness of the term “line.” 


roster of line units. 
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The exact inclusiveness ot the term 1s immaterial. | 
portant, however, to retain the distinction that the t 
in its stricter sense means those operating agencies d 


to carry out combat missions. Loose usage has caus« 
of the supply and service units which operate in the | 
with the combat element to be designated as lin: 
One of the Army's chronic organizational diffic: 
traceable to the recurring tendency of certain off; 
the supply and administ;atiy, 
Services to view their function 
as embodying both line and staf 
duties. When this is translated 
into terms and attributes . 
bat, service and comma! 
ments, it is not hard to see wh 
the supply bureaus in the Wa 
Department prior to the establish 
ment of the General Staff 
exercise such powerful influence: 
If the terminology of line and 
staff is used, it is necessary 
make a distinction between th, 
special staff and the general staf 
Special staff officers are those wh 
carry out administrative and sup 
ply duties which the commander would delegate to others 
even though he had the time to perform these routine 
duties himself, because they are not only subsidiary to th: 
main task but also normally performed through routin 
procedures. The General Staff is a part of the com 
mand element and it exists only because of the compl xit 
of command. Command at every level of the military 
hierarchy resides in a single individual. His authority 
commensurate with his responsibility, and neither may b 
delegated. If all commanders of all-sized units had the « 
pacity to personally perform the planning, coérdinating, and 
supervising duties incident to exercising command, th 
would be no justification for a General Staff. But i 
might still be a special staff to which routine auxiliary ad 
ministrative and technical services might be delegated. This 
was the situation that theoretically existed in the War De 
partment until 1903. In practice, necessity forced upon the 
Adjutant General’s Department and, to much smaller de 
gree, the Inspector General’s Department, the assumption 
of what may properly be called General Staff duties. 
Thus, while the General Staff does not absorb any of the 
prerogatives of command, it owes its existence to the 
that size and complexity of organization and the problems 
resulting make it physically impossible for any one perso! 
to do all the planning, codrdinating, and supervising in 
dispensable to intelligent command. To perform thes 
tasks the commander of any large unit must have a Gen eral 
Staff which as a body acts as his alter ego, greatly enlarg 
his capacity to command but without taking away from him im 
any of his attributes of command. Thus, the military « 
trine constantly emphasizes the fact that the Ge neral Staff 
officer has no right of command. Considering the G: 
Staff to be the commander’s alter ego does not pr 
sensible specialization on the part of its component parts 
Thus, there can be and there is considerable specializ:tion 
in the performance by the War Department General Stat! 
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ks of planning, coérdinating, and supervising. The 
partment doctrine, as given in ofhcial orders or 
t the service schools, has never made use of the 
ff the General Staff as the commander’s alter ego. 
dea is implied and the concept is highly useful for 

the General Staff idea much more tangible and 

General Staff duties are always the duties the 
.der would perform for himself if he were able to, 
y form an indispensab le 


defense in two ways. First, the increasing combat speciali 
zation and the overcoming of space and time have compli 


cated immeasurably the jobs of the command elements. 
Second, self 


contained forces with the weapons and means to survive 


the vital necessity of forming well rounded, 


and win cries out tor more effective ways of fitting together 
the specialized combat cells. 

It is well known, for example, that the Navy has not only 
but and 


a sea force ground, air, 





n for the exercise of 


nd. 
not enough to know that 
tarv structure consists of 
elements; technical sup 
| administrative service 
ts; and command ele- 
What must also be under 
ith respect to these ele 
organizational 
ind their implications. In 
g size and complexity have 
ed increasing specialization in 


are the 





these elements, causing 

split into more and more 

[his has been regarded as 

, natural development except in the command element. 

[hus the consequences of increasing specialization have 

been faced only in part. The problems arise primarily in the 

rganization and relationships of the armed forces in their 

yperations in the field, but they have a marked effect on the 

\rmy and the War Department organization, and upon the 
integrated or over-all organization for national defense. 

In the ground force combat elements the trend toward 
greater specialization and the need for a more effective 
integration of the specialized parts have been recognized. 
Only a comparatively short time ago infantry, cavalry, and 

rtillery were the three ground combat cells. While the 
“a for mutual support was always present, nevertheless 
the time and space factors were such that each did its part 
in a manner approximating a separate and distinct per 
formance. How different were conditions at the end 
World War II! New weapons, equipment, and require 
ments produced a bewildering specialization. Rifles, ma 
chine guns, mortars, rockets, tanks, antitank guns, antiair 
craft weapons, artillery of varying calibers, reconnaissance 
— les, antitank units, amphibious and air transport, 

ratroopers and glider troops, radar technique for firing 
nfi intry mortars, the cub reconnaissance and _ spotting 

, the fighter, medium and heavy bomber, robot planes 

mag atomic bomb—all have oper rated to subdivide cosine 
elements into countless cells and continue to do so. At the 
same time, the space and time factors have now been so 
annihilated that a great many of these specialized cells 
must be available at the same time and place and in such 
small quantities that the commanders of small combat units 
can use them as means to carry out their missions. Because 
of the difficulty of welding together these many specialists 
into a small unit, the mend has also been to make the 
combat infantryman into a one-man army by giving him 
and more weapons and equipment. 
hese developments are pertinent to the over-all national 
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rc service forces as parts of what is 


called the Navy. 


will always 


A commander 
that he have 
under his complete and immedi 
ate control the tools, 
hirst to exist 
to fight. Any at 
tempt to compartmentalize will 
inevitably produc« within the 
ground 


insist 
torces, and 
W Capt ns he needs, 


and secondly 


forces combat elements 


now Ct 


ynsidere d the exc lusive 


property of the air force and the 
The same holds for the 
torce S and the service forces. Mod 


ern wartare, 


navy 





being what it is, re 





quires as a condition for survival, 
not to mention winning, the concentration of the many 
specialized combat elements now segregated as sea, air, and 
ground forces. 

It is thus inconceivable from an organizational view 
point that the country could do without a top over-all 
organization for national defense, or that it should seek 
to isolate and insulate organizationally the three main 
groupings of air, ground, and sea forces, and then expect to 
achieve their integration under the most difficult of all con 
trol and organization conditions—those of the battlefield. It 
seems obvious that if the organization and control mecha 
nisms have not been provided, then the necessities of wat 
will force a belated integration in the field of all the special 
ized combat elements within each of the three major forces. 

This trend is both expensive and confusing not only for 
commanders and troops in the field but in Washington at 
the over-all top level and at the War Department-Navy 
Department-Air Force level. There would be just as much 
reason to have the Marine Corps and the Fleet Air Arm 
as independent organizational entities separate from the 
Navy Department as there is to have se parate and mutually 
exclusive organizational structures for air, sea, and ground 
forces now or in the future. The situation as regards com 
bining and integrating sea, air, and ground combat ele 
ments today is little different from the task of welding to 
gether the infantry-cavalry-artillery team of half a century 
ago. The grouping of all the many cells of the combat 
elements into air, sea, and ground elements is useful only 
for providing stock piles from which efficient combat mix 
tures can be made. If we lack an effective integration of 
all the combat elements, it is to be expec ted that each of 
the three major forces will feel the re sponsibility for defend 
ing the nation single-handed, and their requests for funds, 
personnel, and equipment will reflect this feeling. 

As the combat elements increased in number and became 


more specialized, similar development occurred in the 
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supply and administrative service elements. 
volume of kinds and amounts of supplies and munitions re 
quired have made it increasingly necessary to supplement 
local command control in every sizable unit with enough 
technical supervision to insure that the supplies will be 


availabk when whe re. and in the amounts needed. The 
mission ol the ec SerTVIce ¢ lements is to provide “such techni 
cal upply or 1dministrative services as are necessary to 


maintain the fighting efhciency of the combat elements.” 


l'o provide these supplies vertical organizations have de 
velope d with the apex ol each of these functionally special 
ized War Department bureau under a 
But 
technical supervision by a supply Service chief and com 
mand control by the 


ganizations 1n 


chief who is 


responsible for technical supervision. 


field commander of the combat ele 
that the supply and administrative ofhcers 
W ithin the combat ( le ments play a dual role. 


ments re Quire S 


Operating a supply or administrative service which neces 
sarily calls for a vertically integrated organization, the Chief 
of a War Department supply or administrative Service ex 
ercises technical supervision necessary to distribute his prod 
uct or services. At the same time, supply and administrative 
officers serving with combat elements must be under the 
commander of the elements for they attend to 
The principle here is that author 
given to the commander of the combat ele 
ments commensurate with his responsibility and this must 
include control over 


whom 
supplies Or SeTVICeS 
ity must be 


those elements which ren 


service 


Lack « 


prevent the commander from reno effectively. 


der indispe nsab le services. f such control would 


lo ef 
f the auxiliary 
Service 1s ce Signat¢ d asa spec ial staff ofhcer on the staff of 
the appropriate line commander. Thus, there is a hori 
zontal grouping at each organizational level. In effect, this 
places the auxiliary services under two masters—a situation 
which demands intelligent understanding by all concerned. 
\ctually, no organizational or administrative principle is vio 
lated. The necessity of functional specialization dictates the 
one relationship; the responsibility for an assigned com 
bat or training mission for which commensurate authority 
must be given governs the other. 


fect these controls, the ofhcer in charge of 


This concept of the 
position of the special staff has been confused because of its 
historical evolution and because the term “staff” has ac 
quired so many different surface layer associations that the 
basic idea of the function of the special administrative and 
technical staffs remains blurred. 

In an earlier day when nearly all supplies could be pro 
cured locally, it was logical for the commander of the com 
bat elements to have unquestioned control over all his sup 
ply otheers. In mode ‘rm war, when the logistics, the when 

and where of adequate supplies and munitions, largely deter 
mine the strate g\ and tactics to be followed, it is also natur% 1 
for the commander of the combat elements to want com 
plete control over his supply and service facilities and per 
sonnel. A liberal interpretation is certainly warranted 
support of the view that necessary control of supp!y and 
administrative Services is indispensable to command. But 
this still needs further clarification. 

The huge consumption of supplies and munitions and 
the insatiable demand for transport and services so character 
istic of World War II combat operations have made it all 
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the more certain that the combat commanders wil] 
all possible control over these facilities and suppli 
the other hand, the actual supply side of the probl. 
not be ignored. It will normally be impossible to sai 
voracious demands of combat commanders for t! 
to their requirements as large a factor of safety as possible 
No combat commander ever won fame by willing! 
economical in personnel, equipment, and supplies, 
only to be expected that in war such commanders 
every legitimate means to obtain more and more. 

But the supply of munitions and equipment wil] 
be short in the face of such demands, and modern 
quires complete industrial mobilization to satisfy 
portion of the requirements. As these problems have |, 
come more complex it has been necessary for the chiefs 
supply Services to expand a vertical organization capab 
procuring, producing, transporting, distributing, and ma 
taining the munitions and equipment for which hare ar 
primarily responsible. Traditionally, product-type wD ly 
organizations have been the pattern. So many supp 
ganizations have developed under a bureau-type organiza 
tion that in both Werld Wars | and II they required mor 
coérdination and supervision in an Operating sense than it 
was appropriate for the General Staff to give. For this reasor 
overseas Services of Supply organizations and the Am 
Serv ices Forces were established. 

Some such organization will be required for the futur 
[he error to be avoided is that such a supply organizatior 
should not be put in the position of having to approv: 
disapprove the supply and service requests of commanders 
of combat elements. The supply bureaus of the Army Sen 
ice Forces setup in Washington, together with the practice of 
having combat-unit supply officers as members of the sp 
cial staff, or semi-independent in a service command typ 
of organization, contributes to the undesirable circumstanc: 
in which commanders of combat elements are told “ye 
“no” by supply people. This is more of a shortcoming in 
the command element than it is a usurpation of command 
prerogatives by service elements. What, of course, is r¢ 
quired is for the General Staff at each appropriate echelon 
to make the command element more articulate about such 
matters, and to effect better procedures. These procedures 
must usually take the form of explicit supply credits which 
set reasonable demands of combat elements against the 
actual quantities of supplies which supply and service el 
ments can be expected to provide. The organizational and 
procedural means in Washington, throughout the United 
States, and overseas have frequently not been available t 

carry out this important function of command. The com 
mander obviously cannot personally do all this, and there 
fore General Staffs should be expected to provide the organ 

izational means and techniques of control. Combat element 
have become increasingly mobile and less and less rest 
by time and place factors in their capabilities, but 7 o 
graphical area setup has become more and more a lin 
factor for supply and service elements. During Worl | W 
II the requirements for space, personnel and critical u 
and transportation facilities were so great that the 
mand element had to have within itself the means, the 
agency, to determine and make the best allocations pos 
of the facilities that were actually available. Likewise, ther 
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.ctical limit to the desire of combat commanders to 
.eir own exclusive supply facilities. Wherever air, sea, 
und elements operated close to one another, as often 
ed in World War II, exigencies forced consolida 
supply facilities because those was neither the time 
ns to put in duplicate installations for all three. Un 
tely, organizational rigidities and pride all too often 
lt in wasteful duplication at times and places where 
was essential to prevent 
te of critically short re 
ontinuing trend of estab 
and more cells in 
1e combat and the supply 
together 
he conflicting facts of still 
sing combat element 


more 


ervice elements, 
mo- 
ind of ever increasing sup 
eds making for immobiliza- 
f and fixed installations for 
upply elements, emphasize 
the need for future development 
in the command element. In the 
past, army doctrine has empha 


a lengthening of the chain of command in the Army and 
the War Department, and even to shorten it. Both senior 
and junior officers are generally impatient at delays incident 
to going through channels. Juniors whenever possible like 
to de al directly with the highe st authority. Officers leading 
organizational entities resent being placed far down in the 
chain of command. In all sorts of ways “pride of place” 
exerts a dynamic force, and it is a rare organizational entity 
in the War Department and the 
Army, the chief of 
given any opportunity, 
try to climb higher on the organ 
izational ladder. Without much 
conscious thought of these organ 
izational principles the War De 
partment and the Army have un 
consciously, i 


which, if 


does not 


process of trial 


and error, vielded to their in 
fluences. 

“Pride of place” has usually 
times of 
sulting in far 


reporting to 


won out in peace, re 
individuals 
one man than he 


Where there are 


more 





could control. 





hel d that command and its hand 
maidens, authority and responsibility, reside in one man at 
each echelon in the chain of command. When the com 
plexities and problems of command became too great for 
one man to handle, then the solution was to establish addi 
tional echelons in the organization and to assign certain 
duties and responsibilities to additional subordinate com 
There are, two human factors that 
counterbalance each other and prevent excesses both of 
over-centralization and over-decentralization. 

[hese are span of control and pride of place. Span of 
control has been defined as the administrative counterpart 
of the psychological conception of “the span of attention.” 
Just as “the span of attention” limits the number of separate 
matters a single mind can encompass at any given time so 
does “the span of control” restrict the number of men who 
can be controlled by any one man. This has been one de 
termining factor in the organizational pyramid of the War 
Department and the Army. It is chiefly responsible for the 
number of links in the chain of command, “the scalar chain.” 
Putting it another way, the “span of control” determines 
the number of layers or stories in the organizational pyra 
mid which is the War Department and the Army. The 
War Department doctrine on the basic principles of com 
mand and military organization upon which command and 
responsibility rest has been stated as follows: . In mili 
tary organizations, it has been determined by experience that 
the maximum number of subordinates a commander can 
deal with, personally supervise, and control is limited. As 
the administrative functions and brainwork of the com- 

ler increase and as the functions of command become 
» numerous and of broader scope, the number of subor 
tes with whom he has to deal directly should decrease.” 

[his tendency making for organizational skyscrape rs is 
tenaciously resisted by a proclivity that has been designated 
as “pride of place” for lack of a better term. This includes 
all those Sete which have persistently tended to prevent 
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of course, 


ma nders. 


ambitious subordinates, soft 
— the complaisance characteristic 


pki ce” 


hearted commanders, 


of peacetime, “pride of Hourishes. The awakening 
alwe 1ys comes but usus illy not until war or other emergency 
threatens. Then serious incidents in the form of grave er 
remind commanders of 
the linitations imposed upon them by 
And then a as the number of 


subordinates reporting directly to him has become greater, 


rors, neglects, or delays forcibly 
“span of control.” 


1 Commander res ilizes that 


the number of resulting relationships has increased not 


by arithmetical hut by geometrical progression. It is this 
total number of relationships in a headquarters which in 
large part determines the complexity of command and 
the difficulty of coérdination. With a General Staff, the 
commander's capacity for managing a large number of 
subordinates is greatly extended, but even so the limitations 
of “span of control” persist. 

Of equal if not of greater importance than pride of place 
and span of control is the development of more effective 
command methods for the commander’s exercise of control. 
To provide this was the basic purpose in establishing the 
General Staff, and in the future more emphasis will have 
to be placed on making general staffs both in Washington 
and in the field more effective. This will not only require 
improvement in techniques of control but also emphasis 
on restricting their activities to those proper for a compon 
ent part of the command element. Specifically, this means 
the transfer to one or 
commands or to special staff sections of all duties which 
are not appropriate General Staff activities. The criterion 
for this is always that his General Staff should not do those 
things a commander himself would not do if he had un 
limited time and capabilities In _ey the best means of 
yeneral Staff small 
A possibly desirable future development would be to re 
duce the number of special staff sections by establishing 


more new or existing subordinate 


enforcing this has been to keep the (¢ 


a service of supply command and to restrict the special 
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staff to those agencies which provide the General Staff 
with needed techniques of control. 
I hroughout this discussion of the three elements 


bat, service, 


com 
and command ) of the military structure have 
been statements relating to future requirements for insuring 
the most efhicient organization and integration of the com 
bat forces, the proper position and réle of auxiliary admin 
istrative and supply services, the best organizational and 
procedural means for achieving coérdination and command 
on a geographic basis, and a single chain of command. 
Those who like to look back to the long ago accept an or 
ganizational arrangement in which there are no means 
other than mutual coéperation for bridging the gap between 
separate organizavions in certain of the component parts of 
the combat elements aware of World War 
Il experiences but who retain a narrow branch-mindedness 
will nevertheless admit that in an overseas theater of op 
eration the theater commander must command all combat 
and service elements in his theater. At the same time, they 
would deny to the commander the composite staff he 
control, insisting that the major com 
ponents break away organizationally at a point immedi- 
ately below the theater of operations commander. 

But the necessities of war appear to be forcing integra 
tion at lower and lower levels. If this trend is not reversed 
by some the organizational 
machinery will have to be developed to permit integration 
of not only a ground force infantry division, an air force 
composite group, and a sea force task force, 
smaller combinations. 


Some who are 


needs for proper 


unforeseen dev elopme nt, 


but of even 
This is not a future but a present 
and an effective organization to meet this 
requirement cannot be improvised hurriedly without in- 
viting disaster. With integration of smaller and smaller sea, 
air, and ground combat elements, a similar requirement 
exists for supply and service elements. Here again the 
trend is unmistakable. There was a time very long ago 
when each separate major component of the combat ele- 
ments had a separate and especially tailored supply organiza- 
tion to fill its needs. 


requirement, 


In each successive war necessity has 
forced more and more consolidation of the common articles 
of supply, and action to standardize so that there would be 
more common articles has persisted and increased despite 
the resistance of separate-minded oldsters. In World War 
II there were innumerable instances of pooling and joint 
use of supplies despite the red tape and difficulty caused by 
organizational separation and the lack of cohesion higher 
up in the top levels of our organization for national defense. 
What seems obvious is that future requirements demand 
the organizational means to provide common supplies and 
pooling of supply and service resources at lower and lower 
organizational levels. Putting it another way, the whole- 
saling of military supplies needs to be e ‘xtended downward 
and unnecessary duplication by excessive retailing within 
the combat elements must be curtailed. This extension of 
the wholesaling of supplies and munitions will be gov- 
erned by and in direct proportion to three things: the per 
capita or per weapon increases in requirements for supplies 
and ammunition, the degree integration is extended to 
lower levels of sea, air, and ground elements of the combat 
forces, and the growing and unavoidable circumstances of 
elbowing and crowding among the component parts of the 
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combat elements for operating room and base, tr».\spo,, 
and communication facilities. a 

The problem of achieving necessary coérdinat 
command on a geographic basis in the field is ung 
ably complex but is so essential that its difficulty cai)o¢ | 
given as an excuse for failure. Mutual cobperatic 
basis on which to operate when the demands of 
operators in any geographic area exceed the avail 
sources and supplies. During World War II the: 
many examples of this—in Hawaii, in the West 
Eastern Defense Commands, and in such cities as Say 
Francisco, New York, Washington, Miami Beach, and 
Miami. Only the military can determine the relative > pri 
orities among the armed forces. Yet during World War |] 
the competition for labor and facilities were such in ares 
of the United States that civilian agencies sometimes ha 
to W eigh the various arguments and decide. The substantia 
economies made in personnel, office and warehous: space 
transportation, and miscellaneous supplies are relatively mj 
nor advantages. The time when mutual coperation in place 
of centralize d command has no advocates is when the show 
down comes in accepting responsibilities. Whoever gets the 
responsibility insists on commensurate authority. Peay! 
Harbor is the classic example of what will always happen 
when you divide authority and responsibility. 

Unified command in an area cannot be extempor rize 
after an emergency begins, nor can it exist in any local 
if there is more than a single chain of command to ¢! 
higher headquarters. This does not preclude appropriat 
technical or training supervision from Washington head 
quarters of Army, Navy, Air, or supply components. Th 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces are accustomed to this 
and it is not hard to differentiate between actual command 
channels and others of general instruction or information 
A single chain of command requires at each link a singk 
command element. One of the greatest obstacles to effec 
tive area command in World War II was the proclivity of a 
commander to double in his rdle and be both the over-all 
commander and the immediate commander of one of the 
major components. In discharging this dual réle, usually 
but one staff was used. Actual World War II experience 
makes it clear that the area commander should not als 
command directly one of his major components. Likewise 
separate composite general staffs are required; the staff o! 
one of the major components cannot perform the st: iff 
work needed by the top area command element. 

The general staff has been described as a significant part 
of the command element. Let us see in greater detail what 
the future requirements are for a staff organization w ith et 
fective techniques of control to provide the information, 
planning, coérdination, and supervision, without wv hich 
neither effective leadership nor management is possible 
Because staff organization in the command echelons in the 
field will follow the pattern set for Washington, we need 
to discuss only the General Staff organization in the War 
Department and an over-all General Staff for the Com 
mander in Chief or the Secretary of a Department of Na 
tional Defense. 

First, however, it should be noted that of an importance 
equal to that of proper organization is the need for compe 
tent personnel in the four top staffs—ground, sea, air, ind 
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Here lessons from War 
ent experience must not be ignored. Throughout 
existence of the War Department General Staff 

tion has persisted whether its members should be 
ntly assigned or detailed for a four-year or other 

) assignment. It is highly desirable to keep the top 
Staffs closely in touch with field activities and 
best be done ‘by the continual influx of new blood 
line. The detail system 
herefore be retained as 
ipal method 6f selecting 
Staff officers. The in 

ind competence of the 
Staff would be strength 

a certain percentage of 
ibers could be. appointed 

x- or an eight-year period 
en permanently. This 

| correct the condition that 
xisted at times when techni 
cialists on the special staff 

| other officers who have had 
nd repeated assignments 
spr cific type of duty question 


-ombined over-all staff. 








Staff committees to study various problems. 1 he practice 
of dividing the General Staff into a G-1 Personnel division, 
a G2 Intelligence division, a G-3 Organization and Train 
ing division, a G-4 Supply division, and an OPD-Operations 
division has worked fairly satisfactorily and has stood up 
under many stresses and strains. Certainly the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Staff need a General Staff group 
to advise them upon and handle tor them those questions 
of promotion and 

which a commander 
nore, Likewise, 


assignment 
cannot ig 
because military 
no better than 
the information on which they are 
based, 


decisions can be 


General 
Staff group to prov ide military in 
telligence 


there must be 


Pc licy 
unit 


questions on 
training, organization, allo 
cation of supplies, and standards 
of equipment and instruction re 
quire an Organization and Train 
ing division and a Supply divi 


sion. World War II demonstrated 


how desirable it was to have an 





Operations division to prov ide the 





the competence of General Staff 
fficers because of the high turn-over rate. Frequently, the 
omment has been made “that just when the General Staff 
fficer becomes and is accepted as an expert in his work, he 
s relieved from the General Staff and is assigned to other 
duties in the field. In addition, some increased degree of 
permanency of tenure for the members of the General Staff 
would assist in giving the General Staff an organizational 
integrity of its own. This is important because the General 
Staff can never be too objective or too impartial. 

It is also remarkable but unfortunate that in both the 
War and Navy Departments civilian and military person 
nel have never been effectively intermeshed on job levels 
above those of clerical and secretarial assistants. An inter- 
mingling of highly competent civilians and military officers 
in the four top General Staffs would be most helpful and 
healthful. 

Furthermore, in both the War and Navy Departments 
the organizations have tended to be Hydra-headed in that 
several competing channels to the Secretary have existed. 
There should not be separate civilian and military channels 
ind cliques. There should be an intermingling of civilians 
and the military at all levels. 

For a general staff to function as the alter ego of the 
commander and do for him many of the tasks which he 
would de himself if time permitted, it is imperative that a 
general staff be a small, compact and intimate group. The 
maximum or optimum number is a variable, depending in 
the case of the War Department on the ability of the Chief 
f Staff and the Secretary of War to reach and be reached 
by the General Staff advisors. Conferences and minutes of 
mferences are useful media for maintaining that close 
relationship and intimate understanding without which the 
blest man loses the ability to function as a General Staff 
ficer, ; 

Specialization in the General Staff organization has stead 
ily grown since the early days of forming ad hoc General 
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implementing spark, so to speak, 
and to act as the command post or executive agency for the 
Chief of Staff on tactical and operational matters. It would 
be advantageous in peacetime to change the title of this di 
vision to War Plans and Operations Division. 

But there is nothing sacrosanct about the existing War 
Department General Staff organization. A good case can 
be established for certain changes. Certain Special Staff 
activities of the present are actually General Staff duties 
The Budget Division, the Public Relations or Public Infor 
mation Bureau, the New Developments Division, and the 
Inspector General's Department all perform duties which 
the Chief of Staff would do for himself were he 
tent. The task of preparing, and defending 
the budget before Congress is essentially a command action 
and the allocation of funds is probably the most potent 
peacetime control which the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff have at their disposal. Explaining the Army 
to Congress, to the public, and to the men in the Army is a 
job which the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff 
would like to perform themselves in rah measure, and the 
ofhcers who assist them in this work are doing General 
Staff work. The revolutionary effect of new weapons and 
the catastrophic danger of retaining those that are obsolete 
make it imperative that the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff have assistance to enable them to exercise the lead 
ership which their positions impose. 


omnipo 
justifying, 


This is a responsibility 
which cannot be delegated to subordinate echelons; it is 
primarily a 


top command responsibility, for which General 
Staff assistance is essential. 


Under the title of New Devel 
opments there should be included not only those projects 
which relate to new and better weapons, equipment, and 
supplies, but also those which pertain to better procedures 
useful economies and more effective management and or 
ganization. This kind of assistance to the command element 


is badly needed. In competitive business the entrepreneur 
who is a successful innovator re: aps substantial rewards. In 
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time of war this is also especially true of the military, but 
because the Army is an institutional organization with no 
adequate substitute for a cost-accounting and profit-and-loss 
system, innovation is heavily handicapped. The Inspector 
General's Department provides an inspecting service indis 
pensable to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff, 
who find it difficult to probe beyond what they see during i in 
spection visits when everything is artificially at its surface 
best and when the conventional re sponse to their questions 
is that everything is fine. To retain a reasonable span of 
control there should be no more than six General Staff di 
visions and the raising of certain Special Staff activities to 
General Staff status calls for some consolidation. This could 
be accomplished in a number of ways. As an example, the 
Inspector General's Department could become a part of the 
Operations Division and the G-] and G-3 functions might 
be combined. 

Perhaps the most important lesson of all to be derived 
from the War Department General Staff's work during 
World War II was the need for more effective techniques of 
control. It was not so much 


question of having the 
right kind of 


an organization as it was the problem of 
developing procedures to make the organization effective. 
The G-1 Personnel division was continually involved in 
the details of applying personnel policies because it could 
not achieve an adequate technique of control or satisfactory 
procedures for subordinate officers to handle certain details. 
Che Intelligence Division had difficulty in receiving and 
disseminating military information except through agencies 
and personnel under its immediate control. G-3, G-4 
and OPD handled much business where editing, checking, 
statistical, inspection, and pictorial presentation (special 
staff) services were required. The Statistical Section of the 
Office, Chief of Staff, and the Strength Accounting and 
Reporting Office provided G-1, G-3, G-4, and OPD with 
essential data without which they could not hope to assist 
the Chief of Staff in control and coérdination. Very marked 
improvements were made during World War II in report 
ing systems and reports. ‘The Progress Reports of the Army 
Service Forces and the reports on Air Force programming 
are types of technique which the General Staff must adopt 
and improve upon if the future heavy responsibilities of 
our top military leaders are to be met. The pictorial and 
graphic: il methods developed by the Presentation Divi 
sion of the Office of Strategic Services can well be adopted 
by the General Staff to improve its presentation of staff 
studies to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff. In 
the future the ability to keep the General Staff small in 
numbers and true to the General Staff rdle will de pend 
largely on how successfully such necessary techniques of 
control can be developed. These are types of devices needed 
to permit the General Staff to coérdinate and supervise. 
Failure to adopt and improve them is certain to cause the 
General Staff to degenerate and take on operational and 
administrative tasks which should be carried out by subordi- 
nate agencies under General Staff coérdination and super- 
vision. 

The future requirements for General Staffs in the War 
and Navy Departments or for the Air, Ground, and Sea 
Forces call for highly effective organizations to assist their 
commanders or department heads, but the crucial need is 
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for a General Staff or some similar organization at | 
top level. That national defense or security has alwa 
essentially a single over-all problem has been rec 
from the beginning of our nation by the designation of the 


President as Commander in Chief. It is unfortuna thar 
he has lacked in increasing measure, as war has become 
more and more complex, the top management facilities vita) 
for intelligent decisions and able leadership. When defeng, 
problems were simple and divisible into well defined anq 
nonoverlapping areas and responsibilities, the Cabine: sy; 


ficed for counsel, and the separate War and Navy 1. 
ments for operations. That this is no longer true has been 
amply demonstrated by the fact that wherever there was 
prolonged fighting in World War II, air, sea, and ground 
forces have been forced by circumstances to operate | under 
one command. What has not been advertised is that lack of 
organizational cohesion at the top in Washington has made 
unity of command in the field more complicated and diff 
cult. To give the President the top management facilities 
which he needed in both World Wars I and II, the commit 
tee system was tried but found lacking. President Wilson in 
World War I had tried to foster the idea of Cabinet com 
mittees but their work drew little praise. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff committee organization worked only because of the 
caliber of men who were in it, and only in spite of its organ 
izational defects. 

Especially with relation to peacetime needs does the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization have grave defects. Or 
ganizationaily it is so constituted as to foster delay and 
compromise and make the President’s rdle of Commander 
in Chief difficult by bringing controversial questions to him 
for decision but without providing him the impartial staff 
advice needed. During World War II, operational neces 
sity was a powerful influence continually forcing the Chiefs 
of Staff to come to a prompt decision. Despite this pressure 
there were many instances of delays when obvious and 
marked differences of opinion and interest existed. There 
was also much independent action never referred to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff even though the consequences of thes 
actions affected all three services. An examination of the 
circumstances, disagreements, delays, and referrals to the 
President during World War II of the determination of 
total manpower ceilings for all the armed forces and their 
apportionment among the Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
gives rise to extreme doubt and cynicism over the ability o! 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to agree on a peacetime budget ceil 
ing for all the armed forces and on the individual apportion 
ments to Army, Navy, and Air Forces. Judging by past per 
formances of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, this particular prob 
lem will always go to the President for decision and no po 
litically wise Chief Executive is going to let himself become 
continually i involved in this problem without at least obtain 
ing better impartial and politically expedient advice than 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization is capable of givin 

A basic fault of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is that no organ 
zational integrity exists. No one is completely imbued ith 
what should be the Joint Chiefs of Staff objective and 
all attitudes. Every individual and every committee mem 
ber associated in any way with the Joint Chiefs of Stafl 
primarily a representative from one of the component parts 
of the armed forces. If he is not an uncompromising fighte! 
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cial interests which he represents, his work will 
d as unsatisfactory by those who determine his 
assignment, and future success. Without any 
vho have the “general” point of view and with 
lucements for uncompromising advocacy of the 
terests of the organization they represent, how 
nt Chiefs of Staff organization expect to exercise 
ship required except in those rare instances when 
above their organiza- 
idicaps and by unselfish 
ctive individual action 
: those tendencies which 
R \izational” structure fos- 
vers?) Luring World War II the 
loint Chiefs of Staff had no execu- 
tive agency or command post like 
that which the Chief of Staff of 
the Army had in the Operations 
Division of the General Staff. 
Under a committee type of organ- 
zation such as that of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a secretariat can- 
not function in an executive ca- 
pacity, and without such an or- 
ganization the supervisory and co- 
ordinating functions become impotent. As an illustration, 
whenever a question arose over an interpretation of a Joint 
Chief of Staff document prepared by a Joint Chief of Staff 
Committee and approved by the top committee of the four 
Chiefs of Staff, the secretariat could never undertake major 
clarification or executive action; the question had to be re 
ferred back to the different committees with resulting delays 
and periods of inaction when action was needed. As a 
purely planning agency in noncontroversial fields the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization was at its best, but there will 
be relatively few matters in peacetime on which there will 
not be basic disagreements among the parts of the armed 
forces over their relative réles and positions. As a peacetime 
medium to obtain over-all decisions, to prescribe common 
standards, and to exercise coérdination and supervision, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff setup is woefully inadequate. They 
have few techniques of control at their disposal. 

There was one tendency that developed during World 
War II which is sure to become an issue if the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff organization continues in peacetime. The State 
Department, the Petroleum Administrator for War, and a 
number of governmental departments and agencies began 
the practice of asking for and receiving formal opinions 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff on questions with military 
implications. However, except in direct consultation with 
the President, actions and opinions taken or expressed by 
Army and Navy officers do not become the actions or opin- 
ions of the War and Navy Departments until approved by 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy. In peace- 
time the political heads of the departments will be apt to 
insist that a Joint Chiefs of Staff recommendation be re- 
ferred to them for approval and in a disagreement the ques 
tion is right back where it started. 

Any proposal to have a committee type of organization 
like that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff recalls the early War 


partment experience when the War Council and other 
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ineffective conference measures were suggested in place of 
a Genera! Staff. Just as those in the War Department who 
resisted change then sought to circumvent it, there is danger 
now that the country will be sold a bill of goods which will 
in outward appearances provide the form for top level or 
ganizational control but which will lack the substance to 
make those alleged controls effective. Even worse than a 
committee type organization is the likely arrangement in 
which a Department of National 
Defense established 
with one Secretary to head the de 
partment and with an Under Sec 
retary for each of the major forces 
but with no other means of ob 
taining that top level planning, 


would be 


coordination, and supervision so 
indispensable to an_ integrated 
system of national security. Pres 
arrangements, 
they are, are much to be preferred 
over such a subterfuge and such 
an in-name-only unified defense 
organization. 
The planning, coérdinating, 
and supervisory responsibilities 
which exist at the very top level raise the same kinds of 
problems which confront the commanders and the Gen 
eral Staffs of each of the three component parts of our de 
fense forces, air, sea, and ground. Unless there is intelli 
gent handling of top level questions of national security, 
which can only be provided by a General Staff at that level, 
the work of subordinate General Staff organizations will be 
seriously if not vitally handicapped. This becomes evident 
from a brief look at the main problems that require a top 
level over-all General Staff to handle them. 

Neither the air, ground, nor sea forces can prepare or keep 
up to date their various war plans until after strategic plans 
have been determined on the highest level and the highest 
authority has decided what shall be the respective rdle of 
each force. During World War II this was accomplished 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff through the Joint Strategic Sur- 
vey Committee, the Joint Staff Planners and the Joint War 
Plans Committee. This was a workable arrangement dur 
ing wartime, but this type of organization is unsuitable for 
the long-term peacetime strategic problems. No nation in 
history has been able to afford both a great land army and 
a powerful sea force. Not even the United States with its 
wealth can hope to have the largest army, the greatest navy, 
and the most powerful air force. This cannot be settled as 
simply a political question by the President or Congress. 
Both need impartial, objective, and expert analytical assist 
ance to determine what the balance should be among the 
air, sea, and ground elements. Likewise, expert and im 
partial advice is needed on the extent to which each of the 
major forces needs to develop all of the types of combat 
elements. Should the fleet air arm include planes for 
long-range strategic bombing which is claimed as the spe 
cial forte of the Air Forces? To what extent must the 
Ground Forces have reconnaissance, troop carrier, and close 
support aviation as integral parts of their tactical organi- 
zation, and to what degree can reliance be placed on 


ent defective as 
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the Air Forces to meet these Ground Forces require- 
ments in view of the predilection ol the Air Forces tor long 
range heavy bombers and fighter aviation? Must the Air 
Forces provide from within the Air Forces the ground anti- 
aircraft and ait Should 
\ir Force or Ground Force 
units? Have Air Force precision bombing and the use of 
radar tor blind landing developed to the stage where the 
fixed heavy 
Are th and the use of cross 


country vehicles such that the horse and the mule are really 


base security battalions needed? 


paratroop and glider units be 


guns for seacoast defense can be abolished? 
conditions of modern wat 
gon cy ver? [hese are the relatively easier questions to 
answer, but they illustrate the kinds of problems which 
will always arise when partial combinations of combat ele 
ments face modern wartare’s compelling influence that all 
the types of combat elements be available at one time and 
place and under one commander. The best interests of the 
nation can be served only by an impartial determination of 
these questions and this requires a General Staff rather 
than a committee type of organization. 

Chere - also certain top level strategic tasks relating to 
the corre lat ition of national policy and the military means to 
back it up which can be glibly discussed but which are ex- 
ceedingly dificult of accomplishment. It has been our - 
experience that military leaders cried “Wolf! Wolf!” s 
often over the inadequacy of our military means to carry out 
the natural consequences of our ni tional policies that little 
attention was paid to their warnings. There is virtually an 
untapped field which if exploited on a sound working level 
basis would yield rich results. Modifications in national 
policies and an acknowledged reliance on international or- 
ganization and covenants can result in substantial econo- 
mies in defense costs. Similarly, prime ‘national policies 
can be made increasingly meaningful and effective by de- 
veloping the armed forces and our military design in the 
proper manner. All of this has been the subject of much 
general discussion. But the translation of meaningless plati- 
tudes into substantial accomplishment depends on organiza- 
tional means. Over-all strategic planning with appropriate 
detailed war plans is not enough; such planning is at best 
only an intellectual exercise unless the means exist to trans- 
late the plans into action. Planning, coérdination, and su- 
pervision of the highest competence are required to bridge 
the gap between the period when war plans are prepared 
and the time when those plans are executed. Unless stra- 
tegic plans can be corrected in the light of month-by- 
month experience on what can be accomplished practically, 
they become of little use. After World War I, the War 
Department's personnel mobilization plan was_ initially 
scheduled for implementation at a rate greater than in- 
dustrial mobilization would be able to support, and a con- 
siderable revision in the plans was necessary. From past 
experience the armed forces can expect that in peacetime 
the funds and the means will not be forthcoming in suf- 
ficient amount to make the transition from plans to ac- 
tion an easy problem. This is the crucial management 
problem. 

Making available funds stretch to take care of the more 
essential requirements while insisting nevertheless that the 
obsolete must not be retained nor relied upon for false 
security requires leadership which cannot be exercised at 
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either the top level or at the War-Navy-Air level . \} - 
the equivalent of a General Staff organization. It uni. 
nating to consider the long-time trends in the ay. |s}jj 
of funds for national defense and then project t! into 


the future to see how they will restrict what the arme; 
forces consider as necessary. The appropriations {.; WW», 
Department military activities have followed on the » ver; 
a consistent pattern. For the pre-World War I perio, WW, 
Department military expenditures averaged three ti: ies 
annual expenditures of the pre-Spanish-Ameri we 
period. Similarly, the annual expenditures during ‘he px 
World War II period averaged roughly three times thos 
of the pre-World War I era. On the basis of this long 


time trend there is some likelihood that the War |). part 
ment annual military appropriations for the post-World 
War II period will not exceed three times the amount 
made available in the pre-World War II period. Annual 


expenditures for War Department military activities ra 
from two hundred and fifty million to three hund red and 
sixty-eight million dollars during the period 1922-1937 an 
then increased rapidly amounting to $420,000,000 in 1938 
$496,000,000 in 1939, and $667,000,000 in 1940. Taking 
$333,000,000 as the average pre-World War II annual ex 
penditures and applying the trend factor of three, it i: 
doubtful if the War Department can expect in the post 
World War II era funds in excess of one billion dollars ap 
nually. 

Another trend figure comes from the experience that in 
peacetime years the annual expenditures for national c& 
fense were 1.5% of the national income and of this amount 
the Army received 45% and the Navy 55%. The most op 
timistic economists believe the nation will be most fortunat: 
if the post-World War II annual national income of th 
United States reaches the one hundred and fifty billion do! 
lar mark, which is high even in comparison with the peak 
1929 figure of eighty-three billion. Applying this to the war 
department’s possible future appropriations gives again 
about one billion dollars. Another critical limiting figure 
can be deduced from a consideration of the long-time trend 
in the relationships between expenditures of the national 
government and national income, and between national 
defense expenditures and total national government expen 
ditures. On this basis it is doubtful if federal expendi 
tures in the post-World War II period can exceed eighteen 
billion dollars annually. Amounts required to service 
our huge national debt, provide for veterans’ care and 
pensions, and take care of the costs of unemployment bene 
fits and other forms of social legislation whose costs are on 4 
sharply upward trend are all difficult to estimate; neverthe- 
less certain generalizations can be made. Bearing in min¢ 
the relationship between national income and federal gov 
ernment expenditures, it seems very optimistic to hope for 
annual government expenditures in excess of ices or 
twenty billion dollars. If this represents the to-be-hoped-tor 
government take, then at best the War and Navy Depart 
ments cannot expect more than a total of three or four bil: 
lion dollars for all ground, air, and sea defense needs. \\ hile 
it is not possible to say with any degree of accuracy what the 
total defense needs will be, there is good basis for the esti: 
mate that the combined requirements as computed by the 
War and Navy Departments for air, sea, and ground de 
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our nst ds will be over eight billion dollars annually for these groupings, should not, of course, be unmanageably 


































mi ears ome. It is possible, of course, to do all sorts of large, and the emphasis should be to expand the list of jobs 
lity Maju: vith statistical data. The purpose here has been to common to all forces and to provide a common denominator 
into the very great likelihood that what can be made __ to relate and compare the rest. Included in such job specifica 
med fa vill fall far short of what funds are considered ex- tions must be data from which a tabulation and ranking can 
Nar Ma cren cessary. And this is where the management job _ be made on the basis of physical fitness, job hazards, leader 
rave Ma com On how well this management function is per- ship and educational attainments, and other factors. 
Nor rn || depend the security of the United States. After a just and workable framework of standards and 
the t will be helpful to out policies has been established, then, 
war faa of the organizational and only then, can there be 
pre and nistrative devices which healthy competition. You can 
hose Staff type ot organiza- never adequately pay a man for 
ng tion se In providing top man- risking his life for his country. 
yart agement assistance. It is imma But you can certainly jeopardize 
orld terial whether in doing so we use his fighting morale by making him 
unts We the customary General Staff sub- feel that these arrangements are 
nual Me divisions, but this setup does pro- unfair. And a million infantrymen 
ran Waa vide neeced standards, policies, felt that way with much reason in 
and and a continuing review of plans World War II. 
and [gp tocheck conformance to standards The piecemeal efforts to solve 
938 and policies. these problems during World War 
kin Personnel policies and standards II were not adequate. For peace 
le are required not only as a matter time efhciency and war planning 
it is of good business in peacetime, ieascaesel, : es needs it is essential that an equi 
Dost but also to prevent the dangerous table system be developed to set 
Sine misuse of manpower in time of war. A description, some- the relationships among, and the specifications for, job 
what oversimplified and therefore distorted, of the situ- qualifications and rewards. This will have to be attempted 
t in JE ation before and during World War II leaves no doubt immediately to untangle and adjust the conflicting claims 
de of the need for improvement. In general, the Air Forces of combat infantrymen, including paratroopers and glider 
sunt |e and the Navy vied with each other for the cream of troops; combat, reconnaissance, and transport air pilots; air 
t op the nation’s manhood. Men with technical skills were ci ymbat crews; submarine crews; aircraft carrier crews; air, 
nate {m assigned to the Army Service Forces. What was left naval, and ordnance mechanics; armored force fighters; air 
the @ Ws assigned to the Army Ground Forces. The Navy did ground crews and naval airplane maintenance crews; and a 
dol. # not wish to use Selective Service, insisting that the Navy's number of others. To believe that such a basic personnel job 


peak personnel needs could be filled through voluntary enlist- can be done under a committee system of mutual codpera 
‘war (ments. But “voluntary enlistment” was hardly the right _ tion is the height of optimism. The task requires great skill 
cain [term for what was actually done. As additional groups or and authoritative decisions at both the over-all level and the 
ees classes were about to be inducted by Selective Service, the _ air-sea-ground-service higher headquarters. Only after such 
rend {gg Navy would secure voluntary enlistment of what they con- a foundation has been laid can intelligent policies and pro 
ional J sidered to be the cream of the crop by selling them on the cedures be formulated to effect the personnel mobilization 
‘onal [jg idea that in the Navy they would get better pay, more rapid required to implement war plans. 
pen advancement, better living accommodations, and more en- 
endi- fm jovable service. The Air Force then attempted to out-bid 
teen [gg the Navy to obtain personnel for their pilot and combat crew 
rvice fm Program. Superficially, this might have appeared to be 
and fag Healthy competition but in the absence of over-all standards 
ene fg 2nd control there was no intelligent competition. Men with the application of the common denominator of standardiza 
on a leadership ability and men with high mental and superb tion and work measurement. Extravagant use of men and 
rthe- MM Physical qualifications were assigned to naval shore estab- skills in any military or naval unit should be only by design 
nind J lishments and air force ground crew and air base jobs that and never by accident, and standards of comparison are 
gov did not require such talents while the need for combat in- necessary for proper management. If for no other peacetime 
e for J {antrymen with these qualifications was very great. purpose than to justify the budget estimates, a listing of 
n of During World War II there were appropriate priorities troop units and other organizations such as is done in the 
d-for @ sat carefully worked out plans for the best use of materials Army Troop Basis is required. The expansion of the peace 
part: the supply of which was limited. In human materials a time list of organizations in accordance with war plans re 
r bil: SN titical shortage existed, but standards and controls for their quires that both on the over-all and on the major-force level 
Vhile JJ allocation did not exist. A basic job classification of all air, there be troop bases and strength accounting controls to 
tthe J ground, sea, and supply forces job assignments was needed __ permit effective codrdination and supervision. In training 
esti: J to determine, compare, relate, and reduce to the fewest pos- there must be sufficient standardization to provide the neces 
y the JM sible groupings the various job qualifications or what the sary common understanding without which teamwork is 
de- Mi Amy calls a military occupation specialty. The number of impossible. This does not have to be at the expense of any 
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In organization and training, the needs for common stand 
ards, policies, and techniques of control are also urgent. 
Each unit table of organization and every manning table 
must be set up to meet the special purpose for which it was 
designed. Nevertheless, specialization needs to be offset by 











necessary specialization; adequate opportunities exist for 
necessary simplification and standardization without invad- 
ing the area of specialized training. A start has been made in 
achieving a common language and standard communication 
procedures, but this is only a beginning. In both individual 
and unit training there are many prohite ible Opportunities to 
apply generally improvements made by one of the armed 
forces in training aids and methods. It is natural for the re- 
sponsible othcers of any specialized cell of the combat and 
service elements to go as far as possible in developing an 
elaborate and extrav: igant Organization and to complicate 
and extend the time requirements for training. This is as it 
should be, but an equalizing influence is needed higher up. 
Useful comparisons and the questioning by higher authority 
of added refinements and differentiations make for simpli- 
heation, 


and the y are essential if limited means are to be 


made sufhcient for the job at hand. 

Not only are desirable economies possible but the basis 
y action to establish 
common 01 appropriately comparable standards for facili 
During World War II sol 
ind marines who saw different standards of 
construction for various training areas and installations were 
In the 
construction for all the 


tor better teamwork can be obtained by 


tics, supplie D> ind equipme¢ nt. 
dic rs, sailors 
properly skeptical absence of common standards of 
armed forces as a whole, it is under- 
standable that commanders ol torces in the held should try 
to oct 


omy 


all they could and let someone else worry about econ 
[here was no greater barrier to essenti il teamwork 
than the friction created by the realization by one unit that 
a neal by unit enjoved better accommod: ations withou any 
apparent o1 On a small Pacific ‘sland 
for a time during World War IL were comparable Army 
and Navy work. Both units drew 
the standard rations which the Army provided. But the 
Navy unit also received from a Navy refrigerator ship 
which stop ped regularly and frequently such adc litional 
items as ice and This seem 
food was re sponsible tor a 


real justification. 


units doing similar 


cream fresh vegetab les. 
ngly trivial discrimination in 
state of mind that made coéperation out of the question 
This does not mean that there cannot be a required dif 
ferentiation in allowances, facilities, equipment, and sup 
plies. This will be generally accepted when it is known 
that there are over-all common standards to which excep 
tions are made only when justified by the nature of the job 
the men of the favored unit are to do. 

During World War II, procurement difficulties forced 
the standardization of specific: ition for many Army, Navy 
and Air items of supply. This will always be a wartime 
he unfortunate thing is that during peacetime 
each of the armed services is properly insistent upon some 
thing a little different from the others in order to obtain 
preferential treatment and special advantage. When this 
makes for progress, It 1s justified, but it needs to be fol- 
lowed by an over-all review to consolidate and distribute 
to all components the improvements that have been made. 

These personnel, organization, training, supply, and other 


necessity 


miscellaneous standards, policies, yardsticks, and procedures 
provide essential techniques of control in time of war and 
they are equally essential in peacetime. Without these ade- 
quate techniques of control there are no methods by which 
budge t estimates can be prepare -d or scrutinized intellige ently. 
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During peacetime the budget can be a most effi 
strument of control. In the War Department it | 
customary to issue a budget directive to all the sub 


Nat 
agencies who assist in the preparations of the bu: - 
mates. Some such directive for each of the major forces 
essential if the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces ar 
plan intelligently what they need and how they are goiy 
to use the funds. Three such directives cannot su] it. 


and complement each other unless there is one 
directive which in effect will translate into costs, { 
outlays, and priority of needs the military, naval and 
forces means required to Carry Out our strategic pl 
national policies. 

It is at this top level that millions of dollars can }, 
saved or wasted. Neither the President, the Director of +} 
Bureau of the Budget, nor a cornmittee composed 
resentative from each of three independent servi: 
ever prepare such a document without the aid of an organ 
zation of the General Staff type. Such a directive and thy 
directives issued in accordance with its principles by eac| 
of the major services ought to be a major concern of to, 
management. After the budget estimates have been figured 
and consolidated, then the results must be checked to se 
whether every possible economy has been made in c mp! 
ance with the directives. In the War Department this js 
done by a committee composed of representatives from ti the 
various General Staff divisions. How well such an impartial 
group can review the budget estimates depends in part 1 
how clearly defined are the strategic plans and in part on 
how effective are the standards of work measurement, th 
yardsticks and policies on personnel utilization and m 
ning requirements, and the expert determination of r lat itive 
supply and equipment needs both as to quantity and qu: 
ity. It seems obvious that there must be an expert vel im 
partial review of these preliminary budget estimates by each 
of the major forces, and finally a review of the consolidated 
estimates by a top group of experts. Congress and taxpayers 
are entitled to have responsible answers and assurances 
about the following: 

(1) That the funds requested will provide the defens: 
forces to implement our strategic plans and national poli 
cies. 

(2) That every possible economy has been made and 
that the estimates do not include requests for funds for un 
necessary or duplicating activities or for unduly extravagant 
standards or purposes. 

(3) That if the funds in the amounts requested cannot 
be made available in their entirety, the less important re 
quirements will be curtailed to provide adequate funds for 
the essential activities. 

Just as there must be the machinery to enable top lea de f 
ship and management to be effectual through the budgetary 
process, so too must there be the organizational means to fa 
cilitate the performances of the most difficult and the most 
important responsibility of military leadership—to discover 
develop, adopt and exploit new ‘and improved weapons 
equipment, tactics and techniques and to discard the bso 
lete. As the War Department's experience so abund ntly 
reveals, there are powerful forces of an institutional har 
acter that tend to stifle the development of initiative in the 
armed forces. Responsibility naturally makes for conserva 
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easy formula for success in the Army and the 

to do only those things which have been tried and 

y experience to be sound. Conformance to past 
mfortable. Change is risky and disturbing. No 

.an wishes to be branded as a radical or a crackpot. 

istory of warfare is full of examples of how great 

is have been in terms of success in battle to those 

alized on the element of surprise—which is nothing 

n trying the new or the unconventional in prefer- 

he customary. In all of the armed forces there have 

n enthusiasts for the new and the improved. All 

this state of mind has been mainly that of juniors 
responsibilities of leadership at the top. A cer- 

nt of radical and possibly crackpot ideas is healthy. 

eded to offset an environment that fosters a closed 

m [he organizational machinery is needed to assist 
leadership to do what it is supposed to do in seeking out and 
testing 4 new. And there can be no leadership where 
there is no willingness to accept the risk of trying out the 
new. Ihe General Staff system and the pattern set by the 
New Developments Division in the War Department—if 
properly supported and developed—does provide the organi- 
tional means. At a time when the developments in the use 
of atomic energy may revolutionize weapons, tactics, and 
techniques of warfare, it is more important than ever to 
have an organization that has no legacy from the past to 
defend—one that can view critically all present develop- 
ments in the light of future possibilities. Not only in the 
War and Navy Departments, but in an over-all position is 
there the utmost need for the organizational means to 


bring in the new and throw out the old. Here is the arena 


in which an advocate can challenge what is regarded as 


hallowed and sanctified by the past. Here is where Billy 
Mitchell should have operated. Here is where the oppo- 
nents of the battleship admirals should have their chance 
and be encouraged. Research and development must be 
guided into the most profitable channels. Officers with tac- 


tical and con:bat experience who know what the combat 
elements need and want, officers with supply and technical 
design backgrounds who have ideas which improve or 
change existing models, and civilian experts must have a 
means to meet at the top level and chart the profitable 
fields of military research and development. 

But this is not enough. New we apons exert a powerful 
influence on military strategy and organization. The plan 
ning of military strategy, the changes in military organiza 
tion and doctrine, and the determination of how best to ; ap 
portion military appropriations must be undertaken with as 
complete a knowledge as possible of the implications of new 
weapons and the probable trends of the conventional types 
of field artillery, and robot planes instead of man-operated, 
to emphasize and illustrate the crucial importance of top 
level organizational means to assist our military leaders in 
discharging their terrifying responsibilities of e xploiting the 
new and of abandoning the obsolete and the useless. 

The General Staff concept has come a long ws 1y since 
Elihu Root persuaded the Congress to esti ablish it in 1903. 
It has abundantly justified its usefulness in extending the 
directing arm of leade ship. Over a long peacetime period 
and during two World Wars the Gene wal Staff has come to 
be recognized as an effective instrument for planning, co 
ordination, and supervision. As the complexities of modern 
warfare and the problems of command become more difh 
cult, the greater is the need for an improved General Staff 
organization with more effective techniques of control. ‘The 
General Staft concept still has a long way to go in reducing 
the top level job of integrated national security to manage 
able proportions. This can be its most important contribu 
tion but it need not stop there. The application of such 
an instrumentality enlarging the capacity of the chief to 
direct is not inherently restricted to military use but is ap- 
plicable to any organization whose size and complexity re 
quire that the directing head have something strong on 
which to lean. 
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THE GERMAN GEN 


By Colonel Truman Smith od 


Whenever, in. the future, historians try to write 








dispassionate military analyses of the German 
World War II, one question is bound to arouse a g 
of discussion: Why did the German General Staff 
in for the fatal Russian campaign, which was with: 
its crucial blunder? 

[here have been many stories current to the ef 
important German generals and general staff offi 
lently protested against Hitler’s Russian ventures. | 


The contents of this article do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion of the War Department, G-2, or the Military In- 
telligence Service. 


— 


torians will feel in duty bound to find the object 
record the protests. tA 
But they can save themselves their efforts. Protests, if HJ Sudet 
protests there were at all, never pe netrated the inn« bul 
tuary of Hitler's headquarters. Officers close to Hitle: volitic 
members of the inner coterie of the great German Gen nera 
Staff, since Germany's surrender, have cleared up | nly a 
mystery and revealed the common guilt of Hitler and his il Si 
General Staff for the attack on Russia. Fihre: 
No true Opposition was raised by the General St out 
against Hitler's decision in the autumn of 1940 to declar War | 
war on Russia the following spring. And while there wer mil 
undoubtedly generals and general staff officers who felt t! ui 
an attack on Russia was a mistake, not a single man of rank J campa 
and prestige spoke in protest. he 
What is the explanation ol the doglike accep! ince 
Hitler's gamble with the fate of Germany by thes 
scientific soldiers? How was it possible that not on 0 rad 
them demanded that the Fiihrer review the basic tact thor 
leading to his fateful decision? Behind this humble silen: lta 
of the German generals lies a tale that reveals like 1 | 
the deterioration of the military tradition and milita In ¢ 
integrity that so long characterized the Prussian army, 2! S 
that reveals the moral and psychological causes of Ge | 
many s destruction. 


Why did the German General fall 
= tante, to lead the Wehrmach® th 


command, survived the many 





Keitel, chief of the high 


purges and remained Hitler's Chief of Staff to the end. 
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re a great many things for which we can blame 
in generals in the course ol history, but humble 

it is not one of them. Whether the political master 

ft ( ny was Bismarck or the Kaiser or Briining, the 
ere ever impervious to political pressure, and at 

y fought ferociously for what they considered their 
necessities. Nor did the advent of the Third Reich 

iange their attitude. All through the years from 

139, the General Staff warned repeatedly, though 

, against the tempo at which Hitler pushed his 
program. It was terrified at each successive coup, 
"the ring each time that this move would prove the final step 
| te nvolve Germany in a hopeless war. In succession, 
General Staff raised a cautionary voice against the 
duction of conseription on March 16, 1935, the 


rization of the Rhineland in 1936, the annexation 
\ustria in the spring of 1938, and the subjugation of the 

® Sudetenland in the autumn of that same year. 
But as each political crisis passed without war, Hitler's 
litical prestige grew. By the summer of 1939 most of the 
generals believed that Hitler was a political genius—but 
nly a political genius, mind! In military matters the Gen 
| Staff, in 1939, on the eve of war, still considered the 


hrer a rank amateur, a dilettante, who knew no more 


St out war than any average private veteran of World 
| War I. They had no intention of letting Hitler meddle 
wel military matters. In their opinion, it was Hitler’s task 


guide Germany politically, theirs to plan and fight the 
mpaign 
Then what happened between the eve of wal and the 
e ol teful autumn of 1940, when the Russian campaign was 
Id ded upon, to change the attitude of the General Staff 
radically that it submitted to Hitler’s military decisions 


thout raising the slightest opposition? 


It all started with a great clash between the Army and 
Hitler over the military plan for crushing Poland. 
In drawing up the plans for war with Poland, the Gen 
Staff had decided to go about crushing Poland in an 
Ger thodox, methodical fashion. General Franz Halder, the 


ief of staff, conceived a double envelopm¢ nt of the 


ralfallow Hitler, a military dilet- 
ich® the fatal Russian Campaign? 


The Fuhrer danced with joy when France fell in 1940. 
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Halder 


Polish armies in the Vistula bend, to the west of Warsaw. 
lo accomplish this envelopment, a German pincers was 
to close around the Poles, one arm being launched from 
Pomerania in the Silesia in the 
verhaps even three months’ fighting, 
Halder thought, would be needed to bring about the defeat 
of Poland. 

When Hitler saw this strategical plan of his General 
Staff, he was furious, stormed at the generals, called them 
prosaic numskulls who still understood war only in terms of 
1918, and who did not understand the full potentialities of 
the tank and the airplane. Hitler wanted a much more rapid 
tempo. He insisted Poland could be 
not months 


north, the other from 


south. Two, or 


crushed in a few 
weeks, 
Gen 
There should be two 
double envelopments, one inside the other. The orthodox 


envelopment west of Warsaw, was to stand as it was. Hit- 


Hitler sketched for his 
eral Staff his own plan of campaign. 


In successive ¢ onterences, 


ler’s propos: il was for a second envelopment executed simul 


taneously. The arms of these pincers would j join far east of 
Warsaw. The northern arm of the pincers in Hitler’s plan 
was to drive out of East Prussia; the southern arm from the 


Cracow area 


24 


lhe cool and calculating German generals, Von Brauch 
itsch and Halder, were aghast at this flight of imagination 
They wanted something more conservative, something 
involving no unnecessary risk. They protested and were 
promptly overruled. Hitler’s own plan was to be carried out 

Che result is history. Hitler, the rank military dilettant 
who made war by intuition, who knew no more about wat 
than any average politician, had nevertheless made a better 
guess than his experienced generals at what the new 
weapons of warfare could accomplish. 

The plan for Poland was a good Hitlerian guess; yet it 
might have been better for Germany if Hitler had gue ssed 
wrong, on this his first opportunity to display “militan 
genius.” 

Next came Norway. This time the General Staff de: ided 
the campaign wasn’t going to be prosaic. It would be un 
orthodox with a vengeance. A great double amphibious 
landing operation was planned against both sides of Osh 
fjord. Nothing like it had ever been tried in all oe rman 
history. The navy, army and air force were to act as a team. 
Just to be sure, however, that Hitler would not call them 
numskulls again, the General Staff added a few mino ind 
somewhat daring auxiliary landings at points in south 
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General Staff plan for the French campaign was a 


7 he 
variatl 


conce | 


mong them Bergen and Trondheim. This done, 
1S submitted tor approval to the Fiihrer. 
tormed once more. His soldiers and sailors were 
[hey had missed the most strategic point in all 
He wanted Narvik, and he wanted it whatever 
f the gamble might be 
the German admirals protested. Narvik, they 
it of the question. [he Iron ore port was 1,200 
the nearest German harbor, and halfway be 
their secure anchorages in the Orkney Isles, lay 
Grand Fleet. The admirals told Hitler flatly 
ouldn’t move an expedition overseas to Narvik 
ing detected by the British, and once detected, 


as gt od as lost. | he admirals’ protest was of no 


ler stood firm. The Narvik expedition was added 
gral part of the campaign. 

he success of Norway and Narvik, the German 
Che 
as still a rank amateur and they were still not 
d he was a military genius. But he was lucky! It 


began to revise their ideas about Hitler 


take the French campaign to teach them doglike 


m of the Schlieffen “envelopment through Belgium” 


of World War I. 


This time, however, the main 
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attack was to pass through the Maastricht neck of Holland 
Holland was to be overrun, and then the German armies 
would turn the right flank of the Allied armies by swinging 
sharply south between | lege and Antwe rp It was expected 
that the first great decisive battle would be fought on the 
| he Ce ne ral Staft hope d 
that there would be a German victory. It 


plains of Brabant, near Brussels 
if occurred, it 
saw no reason why the war with France couldn't be finished 
by Christmas. 

Hitler didn’t like this plan any better than he had the 
Polish or Norwegian plans. It wasn’t his idea of rapid wat 
It seemed to him again prosaic, orthodox, typical of his 
numskull generals. He ordered that the plan be torn up. He 
would write his own. 

In his headquarters in. Germany, working feverishly 
assisted by only a few of his officers, those who h ippened 
to be fanatic Nazis, Hitler sketched his plan for the Sedan 
break-through, the fifteen-day dash to the Channel coast, 
the crushing of France in three months. This outline for 
campaign he sent to the General Staff as an order. It was to 
be its task merely to execute the Fiihrer’s dream 

he General Staff accepted the Fiihrer’s plan reluctantly 
It did not believe the dash to the Channel coast had more 
than a faint chance of success. It didn’t seem possible 
that the French could be overrun as Hitler expected 


Von Reichenau 











It is known now from reliable sources that in every Ger 
man army group and army headquarters, in the first week 
of May 1940, just a few days before they jumped off, gloom 
ind pessimism were the rule. Of all the commanders who 
were destined to assist in the conquest of France, only Gen 
erals Kluge and Von Reichenau thought that the Fihrer’s 
plan would be successful. The others thought that, at most, 
: minor initial success could be achieved, and that winter 
would find their armies locked again with the French in 
trench wartare somewhere in | landers, Picardy, or Cham 
agen In their opinion Hitler still wasn t a soldier, but a 
reckless gambler risking the existence of the Reich at the 
he hest of his intuition. Yet in | rance, too, Hitler succeeded. 

\nd here is why the German generals and the German 
irmy never lifted their voices in the autumn of 1940 in pro 
test against the Russian venture. Three Hitlerian successes 
in a row were too much for them. Even the still skeptical 
umong them thought it wiser to keep silent. The Nazi 
generals knew Hitler was a genius, the cooler generals 
thought he might be one, his enemies feared he was. 

In reality, Hitler was at best a gifted dilettante, with a 
flair for dreaming correctly what tanks and airplanes could 
do, but so far he had been operating against much weaker 
foes. Russia was something altogether different 

It is a matter of record that the German General Staff 
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All the Nazi hierarchy were as one with the German General Staff in displaying doglike devotion to the Fihrer. 
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had no illusions about the difficulties of a Russian can 
paign. World War I had left it with. a wholesome x 
spect for the toughness, fighting spirit, and patriotism 
the Russian soldier, and for problems of a geography and 
climate which had broken the back of Napoleon’s Grand 
Army. Moreover, recent reports from German military and 
air attachés had consistently warned them against under 
rating the equipment and strength of the Russian army and 
air force. But Hitler paid no attention to these sound intelli 
gence estimates. Russia, to him, had always been enem\ 
number one. He had set his heart on defeating her from th« 
moment he came to power. The Russo-German Pact of 1939 
had never, been anything but a temporary expedient to get 
his hands free in the west. But what gave his desire t: 
Russia now decisive urgency, was his growing con’ 
that the Russians would attack Germany unless th 
mans attacked first. 

Blinded by passion and wishful thinking, he mad 
self believe that the Russians lacked military lead 
and equipment, that political dissatisfaction would at 
lead to large-scale army rebellions; in short, that Russia 
was a soap bubble ready to burst at the first prick. He 
declared t0@his generals that the Russian campaign would 
be won in ghree months. And here, what one. might 
the self-betrayal of the German General Staff take 
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ise. On the strength of his three previous suc 
inst their better judgement the generals threw 
ary integrity overboard. They trusted the luck and 
of a dilettante rather than their sober solid judg 
he facts. 
rst stages of the Russian campaign evolved about 
d by Hitler and the German General Staff to- 
In this the Russians, by throwing overboard the 
d Tukhachevsky defense plan for a delaying action 
he interior of their vast steppes, aided them. 
yncentrated their armies too far forward. In con- 
sequi a number of Russian armies and army groups 
were rapidly surrounded and destroyed in Poland, Galicia, 
and in the Baltic states. The German armies rushed east- 
ward, but their speed of advance fell below that which 
they had | reached in France. Grievously hurt as the Rus 
sjans had been, their armies resisted with greater tenacity 
than th : ‘rench. The vast Russian spaces required time to 
traverse. The short Russian summer was running to an 
end 

\I] the same, Hitler and his generals were still sure that 
Russia would be out of the war by Christmas, so sure in 
deed, that—incredible folly!—no preparations whatever were 
thought necessary for a winter campaign. No warm cloth 
ing, no fur jackets, no wirter oil for the motor transport 
were provided. 

Early November came, and the seemingly victorious Ger 
man armies stood before Moscow, Le ‘ningrad, and Rostov. 
A hundred miles west of Moscow, they had just encircled 
and destroyed a Russian shock army at Vyazma. The de 
fenses of Moscow appeared to be weakening fast. The 
German armies, however, were exhausted, too. What with 
casualties in the preceding months heavier than could be 
replaced, the soldiers tired, the matériel situation critical, 
the German General Staff began to lose its blind faith in 
Hitler's military genius. Von Brauchitsch and Halder 
studied the situation coolly and grimly. They did not like 
the look of things. Winter was not more than ten weeks 
off at best. Their armies would suffer grievously if zero 
weather should descend on them before they had erected 
shelters and gone into winter quarters. They knew how 
unprepared their soldiers and motor vehicles were for the 
ireezing Russian cold. Approaching Hitler, not without 
lorebodings, they proposed that the German armies should 
halt where they were, pass to the defensive, build trenches 
and shelters, bring up supplies , and prepare to resume the 
offensive the following spring. 

But if the generals had ceased to believe in Hitler's 
military genius, he himself had not. As optimistic and in 
tuitive as ever, he bluffly told them to stop being prophets 
of doom. Russia, he said, was still a soap bubble which 
would burst at a prick. Russian armies were even more 
tired than the German. Just one more little push and the 
Kremlin would be in German hands. Was it entirely irra- 
tional that Von Brauchitsch and Halder were swayed by 
Hitler's enthusiasm? True, they suspected now that he was 
n0 military genius, but hadn’t he been right in Poland, 
Norway, and France? If Hitler said they should attack 
once more, perhaps he was right again. Throwing over- 
board all their fears and worries and their sound military 
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judgment as well, the generals ordered the German armies 
forward unprepared as they were. 
December 2, 


many’s day of 


1941 was Russia’s day of crisis = Ger 
destiny. On December 2 the German 
armies stood - west of Moscow and also to the north and 
southeast of it. The Russian armies were 


tanatic ane and patriotism, but 


resisting with 
German pressure was 
great and it seemed at times that the Russians were about to 
be engulfed. 

Chat night and the following day General Winter took 
a_ hand. Subene weather descended on the Moscow 
steppes. During the night of December 2-3 the ther 
mometer read 18 degrees below zero. No such temperatures 
had been recorded in early December for a dozen years. 

Throughout the following weeks, Cati istrophe engulfe d 
the German armies. The soldiers, in their light summer 
clothes, froze and died by the thousands. The motors, with 
out winter oil or antifreeze, stopped. Neither food nor hot 
coffee could be brought up to the front. 

The Russians, sensing the plight of their enemy, called 
on their tired though warmly clad soldiers and ordered the 
counteroffensive. The German 
ward before the onslaught. 


armies melted away west 
Moscow was saved. Though 
the Second World War 
Allies. Hitler’s star had 


neither side was then aware of it, 
had been decided in favor of the 
sunk forever. 

armies on Decem 


Something snapped in the German 


ber 2. Disaster was apparent to everyone. If the Russians 
had possessed the leadership and the military skill in De 
cember 1941 which they acquired by 1942 and 1943, the 
war might well have ended before 
sion had set foot in Europe. Respect for the skill of the 
German army, however, caused the 
to press home their final blow. The Germans, therefore, 
managed to rally on a line 100 miles west of Moscow. 
What the German defeat before Moscow destroyed once 
and for all was the faith of the ¢ 
Hitler. 


many. 


a single American divi 


Russian generals not 


German General Staff 


But it was too late now to save the army—or Ger 


Hitler, furious at the catastrophe and in need of scape 
ae ae : 
goats, dismissed Brauchitsch and Halder and assumed both 
nominal and actual command over the German armies. 
It is not possible to overestimate the effect of the 
Russian victory before Moscow on the subsequent course 


German army was never the same 
again despite occasional victories and some further gains of 
territory. Ceasing to be a well-oiled machine, it became an 
army of fears and hatreds. The generals, the General Staff, 
the higher officers in the overwhelming m: \jority saw clearly 
at last that their initial suspicions of Hitler had been correct. 
He was a lucky dilettante. Now his luck had played out. 
The famous intuition which had brought him three spec 
tacular victories destroyed Germany on a fourth gamble. 
By abandoning military integrity and bowing to political 
pressure, the German General Staff played a sorry réle 
both in the three previous victorious campaigns and in the 
Moscow catastrophe. The Allies propose to destroy the 
German General Staff. They can save themselves the 
trouble. Hitler and his generals between them did it in this 
grim winter week before Moscow in 1941. 


of the war. The 














| CANNOT LEAVE THE WAR DEPARTMENT WITHOUT GIVING 
some account, more personal than official, of my association 
with the Chief of Staff, General Marshall, during the five 
years we have worked together. Our day-to-day, almost 
hour-to-hour consideration of plans and policies on which 
the safety of the nation depended has given me an unparal- 
leled opportunity to measure the stature of this great and 
modest man. 

In spite of the great prestige which General Marshall 
justly holds among his countrymen, I doubt that many 
fully realize how his leadership has counted. I know, be- 
cause we could talk freely of it in private, how clearly he 
saw the inevitable involvement of this nation in the war 
and tried by every means at his disposal to prepare us for it. 

A man in high office cannot always make public the 
things that are in his heart. Yet in his biennial report in 
July 1941, General Marshall uttered as strong a warning 
to the nation as he appropriately could. His recommenda- 
tion that the selective service men, the National Guards- 
men and the reserve officers taken into the Army for a year 
of service be retained beyond that period touched off a 
violent debate in Congress. 

General Marshall fought to make clear the pressing need 
to hold these men in the service. To release them would 
have destroyed the Army which later we required so ur- 
gently. He won his battle by a single vote in the House of 
Representatives. 

When Japan attacked, General Marshall’s vision was 
displayed in the global view which he immediately took of 
our situation. From the beginning his concept of proper 
strategy was that we must defeat Germany first in order to 
gain victory in the shortest possible time. In spite of the 
far distance between European and Pacific theaters of war, 
he saw them as separate battlefields, of a single conflict 
The major, the menacing force, was Germany. How sound 
that strategy proved was shown when the Japanese col- 
lapsed four months after the German surrender. 

From the very beginning, he insisted on unity between 
the services and among our Allies. He realized that only 
by this means could our combined resources be employed 
to the fullest advantage against the enemy. To achieve 
wholehearted coéperation, he was always willing to sacrifice 
his own personal prestige. To him agreement was more im- 
portant than any consideration of where the credit belonged. 
His firm belief that unity could be preserved in the face of 
divergent opinions was a decisive factor in planning through- 
out the war. 

In all the military councils, General Marshall’s leader- 
ship constantly pressed for adoption of the most direct means 
of defeating Germany. From the outset, he held to the plan 
that this must be accomplished by a cross-Channel inva- 
sion of northern France. Other plans were proposed and 
considered. Marshall never swerved from his bold insistence 
of a frontal attack on the coast which would bring us quick- 
ly into contact with the mass of Germany's military forces 
on terrain favorable for their defeat. 

There have been times when General Marshall’s swift 
decisions have averted possible disaster. In the summer of 
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A GREAT AND GOOD CITIZEN 





1942, when in a single battlefield Marshal Rommel} hag 
destroyed a large proportion of Britain’s tanks in [ iby, 
General Marshall unhesitatingly stripped our training {o, 
ces of medium tanks and shipped them to Egypt as | 
means of meeting this crisis. 

One of our armored divisions was at that time jn a pop 
of embarkation, ready to sail for further training in Nor} 
Ireland. That division, too, was divested of its armor. and 
its shipment delayed until the tanks could be replaced. By; 
the important thing was that Rommel had been stopped 
The dangerous crisis was met. We know now that Ma 
shall’s estimate of this situation was correct. We know tha; 
Hitler intended to break through Egypt to the Near East 
Had he succeeded, the entire course of the war would hay 
been changed. 

The man has a sure approach to every problem he studies 
When we were determining the number of units of al] sons 
which would be required for victory, the combat divisions 
were fixed at an even hundred. General Marshall questioned 
that estimate. After going over our planned operation for 
all theaters and the timetable of war, he decided that ninety 
divisions should be sufficient and in the end that figure was 
cut to eighty-nine. How accurate was his judgment can 
be gauged by the fact that at the close of the war all bu: 
two of those eighty-nine divisions had been committed 
action in the field. 

General Marshall's leadership takes its authority directly 
from his great strength of character. I have never known 3 
man who seemed so surely to breathe the democratic Amer 
ican spirit. He is a soldier, and yet he has a profound dis. 
taste for anything that savors of militarism. He believes 
that every able-bodied citizen has a personal responsibility 
for the nation’s security and should be prepared to assum« 
that responsibility whenever an emergency arises. But he 
is opposed to a large standing Army as un-American. 

lis trust in his commanders is almost legendary. Dur 
ing the critical period of the Ardennes break-through, no 
message went from the War Department to General Eisen 
hower which would require his personal decision and reply 
This is standard practice with General Marshall. When one 
of his commanders is in a tight spot, he does everything 
possible to back him up. But he leaves the man free to ac- 
complish his purpose unhampered. 

He is likewise the most generous of men, keeping him 
self in the background so that his subordinates may receive 
all credit for duties well done 

His courtesy and consideration for his associates, of what 
ever rank, are remarked by all who know him. His devotion 
to the nation he serves is a vital quality which infuses every- 
thing he does. During the course of a long lifetime, much 
of it spent in positions of public trust, I have had consider 
able experience with men in government. Genera! Mar 
shall his given me a new gauge of what such service should 
be. The destiny of America at the most critical time of its 
national existence has been in the hands of a great and good 
citizen. Let no man forget it.—From the farewell message 
of Secrerary oF War Henry L. Stimson, September 
19, 1945. 
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By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


SECRET WEAPONS DID NOT CAUSE THE ONLY SURPRISES 
in World War II. London’s bewilderment over the first 
buzz-bomb was no greater than the consternation of our 
own General Staff in the spring of 1943 when the news 
suddenly burst upon it that nearly as many men were be- 
ing discharged from the Army as were entering through 
induction stations. The number of these discharges was 
enough to alarm even the most complacent because it 
was well up into six figures. In fact, over a given period of 
time, more men were getting out of the Army than were 
being sent across the Pacific to fight Japs. It is small wonder 
then that the Chief of Staff wanted to be informed im- 
mediately how such a thing could come about. 

Well, he and the rest of the staff soon found out. An un- 
known menace was knocking at our door; something new 
had arisen, a thing called “psychoneurosis.” The word alone 
hit us with the unexpectedness of one of Mr. Schickl- 
gruber's flying dingbats, and caused just as much dismay. 
Even more so, in fact, because Hitler’s bombs were self- 
explanatory, but who knew what a neurosis was or where 
it came from? 

Certainly, I, for one, had no idea. Off and on, during 
some thirty years’ service, | had attended my share of mili- 
tary schools, had commanded troops in battle and even, at 
one time, had been able to recite my general orders with- 
out mistake, but in 1943 I didn’t know enough about psy- 
choneurosis to find the word in a dictionary. Consequently, 
though not entirely alone in my ignorance, it was with some 
surprise that I found myself detailed as a member of the 
committee assigned to determine just what psychoneurosis 
was, how it had managed to infiltrate into the Army, and 
what should be done about it. 

Later, I learned the reason for my assignment. It seems 
we had plenty of Army medicos practicing psychiatry, but 
many of them disagreed among themselves, and usually 
their reports, both oral and written, were completely over 
the heads of the average line officer. Therefore, by adding 
me, a Doughboy, to the group of eminent specialists called 
in to investigate the situation, it was hoped, a rather for- 
lorn hope, perhaps, that I might find out enough to present 
the subject on what might be called the foxhole level. 

There are many who will say such a thing is impossible. 
They will contend that no one without a medical education 
could even approach an understanding of psychiatry, that 
a fair percentage of practicing physicians don’t know what 
its all about, and that any dabbling on the part of such as 


I would be the same as practicing medicine without a 
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license. On the other hand, there are some—my friends, 
perchance—who might insist that if a guy like me could 
understand such a subject, anybody could. Be that as it 
may, I was, by order, about to seek the neurosis in its lair 
and my first act was to get another infantryman, Colonel 
Ralph Bing, to assist me. 

Ralph and | had served together on several Army posts, 
and I knew he possessed a lot of common sense along with 
plenty of experience in handling soldiers. He had only one 
weakness, so far as I was concerned. In peacetime he pre 
ferred playing polo to golf, and usually could be found in 
command of a service company or other infantry organiza 
tion connected with horses and stables. But he was smarter 
than I in one respect. Right from the start Ralph could spell 
psychoneurosis without looking it up! 

It was Ralph who pointed out my first blunder. We had 
attended our first conference with a group of staff medicos, 
and most of the terms used were so technical I could only 
understand a few. I noticed Ralph got fidgety over each 
question I asked, and I thought he, too, was having difh 
culty in understanding the phraseology. After the meeting 
I found it was for another reason. 

“Listen, Cookie,” he said, “the name for those doctors is 
psychiatrists, t-r-i-s-t-s.” 

“Well, how did I pronounce it?” 

“You kept calling them psychiatricks, and I don’t think 
they liked it.” 

Naturally, I was embarrassed. Not wanting to show fur 
ther ignorance in the future, I sought out my friend, Bill 
Shambora. Bill was Surgeon of the Army Ground Forces, 
and also a graduate of our best schools. I knew he would be 
amused by some of my questions, but I needed information. 

“What,” I asked him, “is the difference between a psy 
chiatrist and a neuropsychiatrist?” 
used. 

Bill was amused, all right, and likewise cautious. 

“Don’t go around quoting me,” he warned, “but to put 
it briefly, a psychiatrist is a specialist who deals with mental 
disorders, while a neuropsychiatrist handles cases that are 
both nervous and mental or are on the borderline between 
the two.” 

“I get it. If 1 mistook a neuropsychiatrist for a plain psy 
chiatrist, he’d be offended, but if I call ’em by the top title, 
everyone will be satisfied. Now tell me what a Freudist, is.” 

“Freudian is the word,” Bill corrected me. “It means a 
person who believes in Sigmund Freud's theory that cer 
tain kinds of nervous disorders and dreams are based upon 


| had heard both terms 
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unconscious sexual repressions, and the cure is to bring 


them from the unconscious to the conscious. The symbolic 


forms of suppressed wishes. ™ 

“Hold it right there,” I begged. “You mean a guy gets 
sick because of some sex urge he doesn’t know he has, but 
if a doctor can find out and help him realize what the urge 
is, he may be cured?” 

“That sounds a little crude, but it’s the general idea.” 

“Then would one psychiatrist be hinting at a sex angle 
if he called another psychiatrist a ‘coucher’?” 

“No. And it wouldn’t be ethical, either.” 

| knew that medical ethics were inviolate, but I had to 
find some path out of the quagmire of words confusing me, 
so | versisted. 


“Well, 


me what it means. 


| heard one, so come on and tell 


just the same, 

Bill was reluctant at first, but finally gave in. 

“There are a good many ne uropsychiz itrists who believe 
that better results can be accomplished by what they call 
‘free association’; that means their patients must be com- 
pletely relaxed and not sitting face to face with the psy- 
chiatrist. So those doctors have a quiet, well appointed 
at all like an office, where they hold their inter- 
views, which consist mostly of hav ing their patie nts recline 
on a couch and talk about anything that comes into their 
mind, such as their childhood, sex life, and so on. That's 
where the term ‘coucher’ comes from. Probably originated 


room, not 


through jealousy on someone's part.” 

“Yeah, I can see where jealousy might come into it, all 
right. But how about the couchees or couchesses? What 
brings them to the supine position like that?” 

“Why,” Bill was surprisingly patient, “they are people 
with sore kind of a subconscious idea that is suppressed 
and painful enough to cause a mental disturbance or func- 
tional nervous disorder. They are psychoneurotics.” 

“Well,” I sighed, “that just about brings me back to 
where I started. But thanks a lot. I’m going out to see what 
some of these guys look like with the subconscious ideas.” 

It was not difficult to find psychoneurotics to look at be 
cause every military hospital in the land had a neuropsy- 
chiatric or NP ward, as they were called, and most of them 
were crowded to ci ape acity. W ith one or more hundred to 
choose from, Ralph and I selected the hospital at Camp 
Blanding for our first visit. We found it had one “locked” 
ward and three “open” wards for NP patients. 

Our interest regarding inmates of the locked ward was 
purely academic. The inquiry in which we were engaged 
was in no way intended to question, in the slightest degree, 
the diagnosis of any doctor. If a medical officer thought it 
necessary to confine a patient for his own, or other people's 
safety, that was final, so far as we were concerned. 

None of the men we saw in the locked wards appeared 
at all violent. One was quietly playing cards with a nurse, 
and did not even look up as we came by. He had three times 
attempted suicide because he believed his wife was being 
untrue to him. He didn’t have any proof, he just thought 
she was. 

Another lad came up to tell me that he had lost the sight 
of one eye and feared he would soon be totally blind. 
Actually, the doctors could find no disease in either eye. 
As we talked, the psychiatrist who accompanied us raised 
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the boy’s arms, first one and then the other, to 
heights, and the lad remained in each position u 
doctor changed it. As we started off, the patient 1 
perfectly still with arms extended like semaphor: 
the doctor stepped back and pulled the boy’s arms . 
a normal position. 

With a third patient the doctor was more pruck 

“Don’t make any sudden moves,” 

“Why?” I asked, regarding the 
tore us. 

The man seemed docile enough, although ther. 
vacant look in his somewhat glazed eyes. 

“Conditioned reflexes,” the doctor explained, ts un 
expectedly. Last time I reached out too quickly to take his 
pulse and he knocked me clear across the room.” 

No doubt existed in my mind that such men were cer 
tainly in need of medical attention. Also, I could see by th, 
expression on Ralph’s face that he agreed with my feeling 
that he and I were completely out of our sphere of activity 
in so far as locked-ward patients were concerned. But in 
the open wards it was quite different. There we found the 
kind of psychoneurotics we were looking for. 

A hundred or more patients were loafing around in hos 
pital suits, talking, reading, or playing games. They didn’ 
act any sicker than I did. As a group, they seemed just about 
like any other collection of soldiers. I spoke to one of the 
more intelligent looking ones. 

“What's wrong with you, soldier?” 

He stared at me defiantly. 

“I'm queer,” he stated flatly, meaning he was a homo 
sexual. 

The next one had pains in his back. He showed me where 
they started, at the base of the spine, spreading to the stom 
ach and into the groin. As he talked, he acted as though the 
pains were actually occurring, although I had seen him in ; 
friendly roughhouse with another patient, as we entered 
the ward. 

“Hysteria type,” the psychiatrist informed me. 

A Negro patient had the same ailment, but a different 
word for it. 

“I'se got the misery,” he said, holding his hands to the 
small of his back. 

And that’s what a lot of them had; a pain in the back 
or pain in the head, shooting pains for which the doctors 
could find no organic cause. There were also some hypo 
chondriacs—men having a morbid fear of disease, and who 
identify every slight pain as the symptom of a serious ill- 
ness—some plain everyday bedwetters and a large number 
of what a ward doctor called the anxiety type. 

He went on to explain to me that men in this latter group 
were troubled with feelings of apprehension, uncertainty 
and fear. At night they had disquieting dreams; during the 
day they worried constantly about their families, financial 
affairs, or how they were getting along on their jobs. In 
fact, they worried about anything or everything, depend- 
ing upon the individual. While this information was b ing 
imparted to me, Ralph had conducted his own independent 
inspection of the patients. When we met outside the wards 
he wore a puzzled frown. 

“Are those what they call psychoneurotics?” he asked me. 

“They seem to be. Why?” 
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Well, for Pete’s sake. Those are about the only 
oldiers I ever had in the service companies I've 
ied, but I didn’t know what they were called.” 
mean in the service company you got all the eight 

other company commanders in the regiment 
to get rid of?” 

And that’s what those guys are I just saw!” 
psychiatrist,” injected the doctor who had shown 
d, “Iam not prepared to concede that they are eight 


.¢ the possibility of a prolonged debate, I suggested 
- to the comforts of the Officers’ Club, where we 
aan our discussion with the aid of a cold drink. 
falph’s statements were true, yet 1 was none too 

their significance. 
” I said to our doctor guide, as soon as we had our 
etched out and ice tinkling in our respective glasses, 

you say those men are sick?” 

‘That is correct,” replied the psychiatrist. “They're sick.” 

‘And too sick to do any duty,” said Ralph, a little bitte rly. 

“On the contrary, I think nearly all of them could per- 
form some kind of duty.” 

‘What!” Ralph and I exclaimed simultaneously. 

[he Doe took a long swig, his eyes smiling at us over 
the top of his glass. Then he leaned forward. 

“Let me put it this way. If you assigned each one of those 
men to the kind of work he wanted to do, or was qualified 
for, and permitted him to work when he pleased, you 
wouldn’t see any of them over there in the wards.” 

Ralph and I looked at each other in amazement. 

“If they could do that,” I protested, “you wouldn't see 
them in the Army, either.” 

“True,” the Doc admitted succinctly, 
they are in a hospital.” 

It took me a minute or two to get that through my head. 
Then I got mad. 

“Why, you're just catering to a bunch of malingerers!” 

The Doc carefully tamped out his cigarette. 

“General,” he said, “you have the rank to say that, but 
actually you don’t know what you're talking about.” 

For a minute I was so startled I couldn’t think. Then I 
got ready to pin his ears back. And then I suddenly realized 
he was speaking the truth. 

‘OK,, ” I said, settling back, 
wrong.” 

It was his turn to be surprised. But the Doc was no panty- 
waist. 

“Very well,” he said, “consider those men with pains in 
their backs. Regardless of how it came about, they were 
admitted to this hospital. All right, they were put through 
the clinic, X-rayed, blood tested and all the rest of it, but 
no organic disease could be found. Still they had pains in 
their backs. So they are sent to me for observation, diag- 
nosis and treatment.” 

The Doc took another drink. 

“Whether you believe it or not, I can assure you those 
men suffer with the pains they complain about. You say 
they are malingerers and merely pretend to be sick. But, 
alter ten years of practicing psychiatry, | am confident I 
can tell the difference between a person who is suffering 
from pain and one who is not.” 
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“consequently, 


“you tell me where I’m 


Ralph and I consulted each other with our eyes. We 
were thinking the Doc’s manner was convincing, even if 
his words were not. 

“Let me ask you this,” ventured Ralph, “does it require 
a psychiatrist to tell the difference between a malingerer 
and a psychoneurotic, or could it be done by a general 
medical officer?” 

“Depends upon the officer. Most of those I’ve 
the Army might find it difficult to do so. In 
think the m 
specialist.” 


seen 1n 
any event, | 
majority of them would prefer the opinion of a 


“And whether or not a person is psychoneurotic can't be 
proved by X-ray, blood test, microscope or test tube. It's 
all a matter of judgment on the part of a psychiatrist? 

“Yes, and that is why they have psychiatrists in the 
Army.” 

“Yeah,” I put in, “and that’s also why we have hospitals 
full of psychoneurotics.” 

The Doc regarded me with surprise. 

“You surely don’t believe I go out looking for patients 
do you?” 

“Well, you've got them.” 

“I've got them, is right,” he admitted, a little sadly. “But 
I try to get rid of them as soon as possible.” 

“How?” 

“Immediately they improve, I return them to duty,” the 
Doc looked pensive for a moment, “the only trouble is, they 
keep getting back into the hospital.” 

“What do you do then?” 

“Finally, if I can’t find any other way, 
on a certificate of disability.” 

There it was! The very thing causing all the disturbance. 

“Sure,” I said, “and they go right out and get a pension.” 

“Oh, no,” the Doc was greatly pained, “in the majority 
of cases I mark them, ‘Line of duty, NO,’ because they un 
doubtedly were psychoneurotic before they came in the 
Army.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” I said, crossly. “We 
have been told that the Veterans Bureau make their own 
decisions in such cases, and that about ninety per cent of 
all men discharged as psychoneurotics have applied for a 
pension, and most of them are getting one, too.” 

The Doc was horrified, and Ralph took advantage of that 
fact, in an effort to trip him up. 

“If those men were psychoneurotic before they came into 
the service, how is it the psychiatrists at induction stations 
didn’t know it and reject them in the first place?” 

“They do,” said the Doc, recovering quickly, 
have an induction station right here on the post. 
might go see the psychiatrist these, if you're interested.” 

We were interested all right, although I was alre: ady be- 
ginning to regret ever having heard the word psychoneu 
rosis. But whether I liked it or not, there was a hell of a 
problem to solve, so we went to the induction station. 

The psychiatrist at the induction station wore glasses, 
took his job most seriously, and appeared somewhat morose. 
Later, Ralph confided to me that he thought “Gloomy Gus,” 
as he called him, looked more like a psychoneurotic than 
most of the patients we had seen in the hospital. However, 
Gloomy Gus furnished us with some interesting data. 


I discharge them 


“and we 


We 
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“I have been averaging about fifteen per cent rejections,” 
he told us, upon learning of our mission. 

I did some hasty mental calculations. If this was typical 
of all induction stations, fifteen per cent of one hundred 
thousand draftees a month was fifteen thousand, or one 
hundred and eighty thousand rejections a year. Jeepers! 

“For psychoneurosis alone?” | gasped. 

“Of course. But that is not at all exceptional. The in- 
duction station in Oklahoma City, for instance, has been 
averaging around twenty five per cent, and many other sta- 
tions have an even greater percentage than the one here. 
I think it is because, in most borderline cases, I am more 
liberal and diagnose them as ‘mild’ rather than ‘moderate.’ ” 

As usual, Ralph and I looked at each other to decide who 
should display his ignorance first. I pulled my rank on 
Ralph and indicated that he should. 

“What do you mean,” he inquired, acting on my signal, 
“by ‘mild’ and ‘moderate’?” 

Gloomy Gus regarded us distastefully, somewhat in the 
manner of a college professor who had suddenly discovered 
a couple of freshmen in his advanced class for seniors. 

“In diagnosing psychoneurosis,” he began somewhat pe 
dantically, “we indicate the degree of illness in terms of 
‘mild,’ ‘moderate,’ and ‘severe.’ A severe case is suffering 
discomfort ot pain hard to endure, and is able to exercise 
little control. Persons with a moderate case are more re 
strained and the discomfort or pain is kept within reason- 
able limits; sometimes it is even concealed from relatives 
or doctors. A mild case is still vague or indefinite and, there- 
fore, more difficult to diagnose. All we can do with them 
is to use our own judgment and hope for the best.” 

Gloomy Gus shuffled some papers on his desk and, < 
the same time, surveyed Ralph and me through his es 
| had the uneasy feeling he was sizing us up to determine 
whether or not we were normal people ourselves. 

“I have often wondered,” he continued pensively, “why 
it is that all enlisted men must be examined by a psy 


chiatrist before being brought into the service, whereas 


officers are accepted without question. Actually, I have seen 
plenty of psychoneurotic officers, and they are in a position 
to do more harm to the war effort in one day than an en- 
listed man could possibly accomplish during his entire 
career. 





(To be continued) 


Obligations of Citizenship 


For once, Ralph and I did not look at each othe:. Pe, 
sonally, I was too busy checking up on myself, and | 
no doubt, was doing a little wondering himself. T! Doe. 
who had been silent up until that time, suddenly ac ded » 
our confusion. 

“I would also like to point out,” he said, “that ¢! 
you saw in our NP wards are not there because we 
wished to make patients of them, but because you | ine of 
ficers could not make soldiers out of them. 

“Yes,” added Gloomy Gus, pouring it on, “but that doesn’; 
prevent line officers from putting all blame on the Medical 
Corps!” 

Well, according to the maxims of war, there is always 
time for retreat. | was not necessarily admitting defeat, by: 
those two psychiatrists had a little too much ammunition 
for Ralph and me. 

Most of their accusations were hard to refute. It was 
quite true that thousands of officers had been given com 
missions without first being examined by a psychiatrist, and 
I had seen many a one who was an obvious screwball in 
some way or another. Also, I had no doubts but that the 
average line officer would have little patience with the type 
of persons we had just seen in the hospital and would at 
tempt to get rid of them in any way possible. Yet at that 
time my mind could not conceive the extremes to which 
thousands of officers would go in their efforts to rid the 
Army of a million or more men who did not meet the 
recognized standards of what an ideal soldier should be. 
But somehow, I had a hunch as to where we could go to 
find that - 

“Ralph, ” I said, getting ready to bid the doctors good 
bye, “I guess maybe we started at the wrong end of this 
problem. We'd better go visit some of our friends in the 
Ground, Air and Service Forces, and see just where the 
blame is forall this business of psychoneurosis.” 

An impish gleam came into Ralph’s eyes. 

“Cookie,” he said, getting to his feet with alacrity, “| 
betcha I know a couple of good ones to start on.” 

So, armed with considerably more knowledge than when 
we started, and the proud possessors of a smattering ol 
technical terms, we were on our way. And the first objective 
we selected was the toughest, most hard-boiled general we 
knew. 


Sf 


It may be laid down as a primary position, and the basis of our 
system, that every citizen who enjoys the protection of a free Govern- 
ment, owes not only a portion of his property, but even of his per- 
sonal services to the defense of it, and consequently that the Citizens 
of America (with a few legal and official exceptions ) from 18 to 50 
years of age should be borne on the Militia Rolls -Georce Wasu 


INGTON. 
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The bridge was at Dillingen on the blue Dan- 
ube forty kilometers to the south. To get there 
—but fast—Task Force 2 used native labor 
to reduce a roadblock, changed direction 
once, and, most important, kept rolling. 





OBJECTIVE: BLUE 


By Lieutenant Colonel Clayton W. Wells 


Task Force :' 
General Riley Ennis's Combat Command 
Armored Division, 


Late in the afternoon of April 21, 1945, 
Brigadier 
the 12th was midway through the 
ve of Bopfingen, Germany, ‘when it came to a grinding 
t in front of a double log b lock se parated by a t: nk ditch 
th both ends tied into large stone builc lings. It didn’t 
take ¢ long to learn that plenty of snipers were willing to 
ke it costly for anyone trying to destroy the block. It was 
be first re ally effective block the force had encountered in 
lays 
l'ask Force 2 had been doing this sort of thing for many 
jays and it had a ready made solution. Machine guns 
spurted bullets through the windows of all the buildings 
n the vicinity, and the 76mm. guns of the tanks blasted 
IE shells into all basement windows in view. In the past 
these tactics generally had resulted in the capture of a few 
lozens of Hitler’s Volksturm. So after several minutes of 
this intense fire armored infantrymen started forward. In 
stead of the usual “Kamerads” they heard the high-pitched 
whine of rifle bullets, and one soldier who had started 
aound a building, stopped, spun around and fell. This was 
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no citizens’ army that could be frightened into surrender 
by fire power alone. This was a fight. 

Captain Mitchell R. Powers, commander of Company 
B, 66th Armored Infantry Battalion, 
mainder of his company to deploy astride the street and 


move forward, 


called for the re 


cleaning out the buildings as they went. 

The commander of the task 
events from his light tank 
advance guard. 


was watching these 
middle ol the 
His objective was Dillingen on the Dan 
forty kilometers to the south. 


force 
located in the 
ube, There was only a couple 
more hours of daylight, his men were cold and wet and tired 
from days of constant operations. 
for speed. 


The old man was yelling 
The task force commander cursed all Germans 
from Bismarck on down and yelled into his microphone for 
the men to and get moving.” Then he 
pulled his head down to await developments. A few 
moments later he heard a burst of rifle fire and looked out 
to see one of his squads firing into an open field on his 
right. “Now what in the hell are they shooting at?” he 
thought angrily. Anger turned to amazement as he saw 
two young women in the middle of the field get up and 


get the rag oul 
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run toward a building. It promptly changed back to anger 


as one of his machine guns opened up and he saw the two 
women crump rhe to the ground 
“Hey, cant you see they were women? 


” he yelled at the 
Sq Us ad le: ide # 


who was peering around the corner of a 
building 

Che squad leaders spoke right up. “Yes, but they 
killed one of my men, sit 

Ihe task force commander could only call back, “OK, 
sergeant, and say to himself, “I'll be damned if this whole 
war isn't getting out of hand!” 

Things moved slowly from there on until dark all 
buildings up to the roadblock had been cleared. Then in 
structions were issued to the other companies in the column 
to outpost the portion of town taken and the task force 
commander went back to a house in which his CP had 
talked to CC A, studied his 
Saw that the road block would have to be reduced 
it he was to continue on the 


been established Here he 


map, and 


assigned route. He sent a light 


tank platoon out to reconnoiter for a by pass. 


Then he 


S¢ ttled down to eat a C ration and think things over. 


Civilian Volunteers 


a German 
lt developed that the 
German could speak good English and he claimed that the 
town had been defended by about 150 SS men under a 
Captain and a lieutenant. He also volunteered to form a 
group of cis ilians and tear out the road block. 

He said he could have it done by midnight. 


was told that 
was outside who wanted to see him. 


By the time he had eaten he 


The colonel 
was tired and wasn't interested in fairy tales. He was about 
to tell the squarehead just what he thought of all Germans 
when he was handed a message from Company B. It read, 
blave identihed bodies of enemy soldiers as SS troops. 
One of them is a lieutenant.” 

‘Yah, that 1S right lhe Captain took the rest of them 
ind withdre Ww to the next town, 


at the 


the German civilian said. 


The colonel looked German tor a few 
and thought to himself, 
tell the truth 


Why cd 


Because we know we ve lost the Wa©r 


moments 
“Mavbe he re 1s one Kraut who can 
» you tell us this?” he asked the German. 
and we want it to 
end soon with no more destruction to ou village , 

OK,” said the colonel. 


“Get your work party ready and 
{ that roac 


| block isn’t out by midnight you'll wish the SS 
had you 

Orders were issued to protect the civilians working on 
the block and to keep a as well. In the 
meantime the lieutenant of the light tanks had reported 
that he thought he had found a by-pass and that he had 
captured four boys who had been sniping from a fence at 
the edge of town. The colonel went to take a look at the 
left the CP he paused where the four cap 
tured boys were lined up against the building. 


hn eye on them 


by pass \s he 


[heir aver 
wwe age coul In’t have been more than fifteen. “How old 
are you?” he asked one boy 

“Fourteen” was the answer. 

Speech was all but useless and so the colonel moved on 
into the b lackness 

He found that the field which was to be the by pass was 


in low ground and since it was raining, the colonel knew 
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what could happen to his half-tracks. He was glad he | 
decided to reduce the road block. 

Shortly after he returned to the CP, CC A y 
know what kind of resistance had been met. [he 
was more truthful than bitter—“old men, 
and a few women.” 

CC A was then informed that the road block would } 
reduced by midnight, that by-passes were impracti 
that further road blocks could be expected. (The Germa 
civilian had also volunteered this information and 
them out on the map.) 

Shortly afterward CC A sent orders to use any rou 
available but to be rolling by 0700 in the morning. Th, 
colonel was glad that people were using their heads and 
that his men would get a few hours’ rest. He dispat: hed a 
patrol to check the road into Aufhausen, and settled down 
to get some sleep. 

At midnight he learned that the 
made good; 


bovs. SS » y 


Inted 


German civilian had 
the block was removed and the ditch filled 
Also, the patrol to Aufhausen reported all clear that way 
Wonder of wonders—where before there hadn't been an, 
way to go he now had two routes. 

Which should he take? He thought, “I should kno 
better than to believe a Kraut, but this bird has made good 
all his stories so far and he says there are more road blocks 
ahead. Yet that is the best road.” 

We'll go through Aufhausen,” the 
Per back to the assigned route. 


colonel decided 

Tell them we'll dh 
1700 and that Company A will replace Company B in the 

ark guard.” Then he promptly went back to sleep 


A Few Snipers 


Che column moved out at 0705 and by 0800 had reach 
the high ground just south of Aufhausen. Here a few shot 
from unseen snipers slowed it up but a few rounds of 7 
mm. HE ended the firing and the column slowly got under 
way again. By 0900 it had advanced eight or ten kilometers 
with its objective still over thirty kilometers away. But it 
met no further resistance and outside of a delay at 093 
when the point took the wrong route, nothing hap pened 
\t approximately 1000 the point was back on the rig! 
route and the objective was still about 25 kilometers away 

“OK, let’s roll,” said the colonel, 
moved southward through village 


and roll they did [he \ 
after village, where the 
natives timidly peered out of windows, then grabbed 
sheets, pillowcases, towels or anything white, and wer 
frantically waving them by the time the middle of the col 
umn sped through their village. A fleeting glance at their 
faces would tell you they were waving their surrender flags 
joyously; yet, you d wonder, could they possibly be h app 
it was over? Where was Jerry? You were now 
kilometers into enemy territory—now 25—now 30—now 35. 
You were out in the valley of the Danube. Ahead you could 
see through the haze the steeples of the churches in Dil 
lingen. . 

Then it happened. Machine guns opened up ahead 
The roar of fire from dozens of them mingled with the 
rumble of the motors, yet the column did not stop. 

As the column rolled south you could see horse-crawn 
vehicles scattered along the road and driverless teams 1 cing 
wildly across the fields. Wounded horses added ' heir 
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to the uproar. You could see 
with a foot shot off 
\ another. You saw the ahe- 
y everyw here. He was con- 
only more so. But you didn’t 
yout him as long as his hands 


bei Ing 


sh in the air—or as long as he 
lifeless by the roadside. 

med that Task Force 2 had 
nto several columns of enemy 
iwn trains, all converging on 
»e across the Danube at Dil 
Since there is no comparison 
the fire power of a tank and 
the horses and their drivers 
| no fight. Unfortunately only 
vers were equipped to raise 

inds in surrender. 

e column sped on under the rail 
road north of Dillingen and into the 
city itself. The eslensl. riding behind 
the leading company, thought, ‘ 
is where we hit it,” 


‘Here 
thinking his col 
umn would come to a halt before a 
and that a two- or three-day 

fight would be necessary to clear the 
snipers out of the city. But no, the column continued to roll. 
It raced down the main street of Dillingen. It by-passed Ger 
man vehicles. Its machine guns mowed down a few groups 


road block 


} of Supermen that tried to raise their rifles to their shoulders. 


Into the heart of the city it sped. The colonel could only 
come along for the ride” and stare in amazement as his 
tank raced past a line of more than a hundred German sol 
diers lined up along the street, mess cups in hand, and 
dumbly continuing to wait for chow. The look on their 
faces should have been recorded to show to all future Super 
men who may wish to follow some future paper hanger in 
order to conquer the world. 

he column halted only when the lead tank hit a mine 

it the entrance to the bridge across the Danube. Instantly 
tiles, machine guns, cannon, spit fire in all directions. The 
colonel ordered the whole column to come down into the 
center of town, then start cleaning it out, working toward 
the edges. He moved forward in time to see German sol 


diers run out of buildings toward piles of panzerfausts pile d 
near the approaches to the bridge. He saw them caught in 


his men’ S small- arms fire, hesitate, and go dow n, still un 


decided whether to raise their rifles or the panzerfaust. All 
was confusion for several minutes, then gradually the firing 
slowed up and stopped. Then, privates, sergeants, captains 
and the colonel all sensed that something big was in their 


grasp. Men moved toward the bridge. 
onto it- 


[wo men raced 
‘one came back for some wire cutters. An infantry 
platoon started across the bridge and in a few minutes 
Tat Force 2 had a bridge over the Danube. It had infan 
y and tanks on the other side and it was preparing to 
hang on to that bridge come what may, but very little came. 
It was hours later before Jerry even got a plane in the 
air to try to knock the bridge out. In the meantime the 
engineers had. removed all the prepared demolitions and 
elemer nts of another task force were rolling across the bridge. 
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Sheets and towels flapped from many windows as 
the 12th Armored sped through Dinkelsbihl, Germany. 


“I am on my objective and 
We have a bridge over it.” He was thinking ol 
his wife back in Texas and remembering that the Danube 
is sup posed to look blue to those in love. 
misre% id by his executive ofhcer and relaved, 


The colonel had radioed in, 
it is blue. 


[he message was 
“Have reached 
objective and have a bridge that is b lown.” This error was 
promptly corrected. 

In three hours Task Force 
kilometers and had taken 
reported as second 
bridge over the Rhine. 


2 had advanced nearly forty 
that 
to the 


bridge intact later was 


importance only Remagen 
I'wo hours after the bridge was ours Jerry messengers 
came down the road blissfully ignorant that the bridge was 
no longer part of the Fatherland. 
By nightfall 
prisoners. 


1,500 
into the 
all were hz ippily waving other ele 
ments of the Seventh Army over “their bridge.” 

If there are any lessons to be learned from the 
Task < 2’s action on April 22, 1945, they are 

> (1) In armored action sudden changes in direction can 
catch at enemy totally off guard. 

>» (2) Speed in emmored. action against a disorganized 
enemy is the most essential element needed to gain the full 
benefits from the enemy's disorganization. 

> (3) A fast-moving column will suffer fewer casualties 
than a slower, more conservative one. 

> (4) While enemy civilians are not to be trusted, they 
will on occasion furnish very valuable information. This 
information should be verified before being acted upon. 
Note: The civilian who reduced the road block appeared 
at the CP in Dillingen as soon as it was located. He had 
ridden out of Bopfingen with the task force. He explained 
he was afraid to remain behind when he found the Ameri 
cans were leaving.) 


than 
all, every man that had come 
city was still on duty, 


Task Force 2 had taken more 
Best of 


story of 
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The Latest Improvements in Artillery’ 


Washington, D. C. 
August —, 1861 


By invitation of a well known official, I visited 
the Navy Yard yesterday, and witnessed the trial 
of some newly invented rifle cannon. The trial 

is of short duration, and the jury brought in a 
verdict of “innocent of any intent to kill.” 

Che first gun tried was similar to those used in 
the Revolution, except that it had a larger touch- 
hole, and the carriage was painted green, instead of 
blue. This novel and ingenious weapon was pointed 
at a target about sixty yards distant. It didn’t hit it, 
ind as nobody saw any ball, there was much per- 
plexity expressed. A mids hipman did say that he 
thought the ball must have run out of the touch- 
hole when they loaded up—for which he was in- 
tantly expelled from the service. After a long 
search without finding the ball, there was some 
thought of summoning the Naval Retiring Board 
to decide on the matter, when somebody happened 
to look into the mouth of the cannon, and discov 
ered that the ball hadn’t gone out at all. The in 
ventor said this would happen sometimes, especially 
if you didn’t put a brick over the touch-hole when 
you fired the gun. The Government was so pleased 
with this explanation, that it ordered forty of the 
guns on the spot, at two hundred thousand dol 
lars apiece. The guns to be furnished as soon as the 
War 1S OVCT. 

he next weapon tried was Jink’s double back- 
action revols ing cannon for ferry-boats. It consists 
pivot, with 
and a touch-hole in the middle. 
While one gunner puts a load in at one end, another 
puts ina load at the other end, and one touch-hole 
serves for both. Upon applying the match, the gun 
is whirled swiftly round on a pivot, and both balls 
fly out in circles, causing great slaughter on both 
sides. This terrible engine was aimed at the target 
with great accuracy; but as the gunner has a large 
family dependent on him for support, he refused 
to apply the match. 
without firing, 


of a heavy bronze tube, revolving on a 


both ends open, 


The Government was satisfied 
and ordered six of the guns at a 
million dollars apiece. The guns to be furnished in 
time tor our next war. 

he last weapon subjected to trial was a moun- 
tain howitzer of a new pattern. The inventor ex- 
plained that its great advantage was, that it required 
no powder. In battle it is placed on the top of a high 
mountain, and a ball slipped loosely into it. As the 


enemy passes the foot of the mountain, the gunner 
*From A Subtreasury of American Humor; E. B. White and 


Katharine S. White, editors. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1941 


in charge tips over the howitzer, and the ball rolls 
down the side of the mountain into the midst of 
the doomed foe. The range of this terrible weapon 
depends greatly on the height of the mountain and 
the distance to its base. The Government ordered 
forty of these mountain howitzers at a hundred 
thousand dollars apiece, to be planted on the first 
mountains discovered in the enemy's country. 

[here is much sensation in nautical circles 
arising from the immoral conduct of the rebel pri 
vateers; but public feeling has been somewhat easier 
since the invention of a craft for capturing the 
pirates, by an ingenious Connecticut chap. Yester 
day he exhibited a small model of it at a cabinet 
meeting, and explained it thus: 

“You will perceive,” says he to the President, 
“that the machine itself will only be four times the 
size of the Great Eastern, and need not cost over a 
few millions of dollars. I have only got to discover 
one thing before I can make it pe whect. You will 
observe that it has a steam- engine on board. This 
engine works a pair of immense iron clamps, which 
are let down into the water from the extreme end 
of a very lengthy horizontal spar. Upon approach 
ing the pirate, the captain orders the engineer to put 
on steam. Instantly the clamps descend from the 
end of the spar and clutch the privateer athwart 
ships. Then the engine is reversed, the privateer 
is lifted bodily out of the water, the spar swings 
around over the deck, and the pirate ship is let 
down into the hold by the run. Then shut your 
hatches, and you have ship.and pirates safe and 
sound.” 

The President's gothic features lighted up beau 
tifully at the words of the great inventor; but in a 
moment they assumed an expression of doubt, and 
says he: 

“But how are you going to manage, if the pri- 
vateer fires upon you while you are doing this?” 

“My dear sir,” says the inventor, “I told you I 
had only one thing to discover before I could make 
the machine perfect, and that’s it.’ 


brigadier-general, aged 
ninety-four years, made a speech to Regiment Five, 
Mackerel Brigade, and then furnished each man 
with a lead-pencil. He said that, as the Govern 
ment was disappointed about receiving some pro- 
visions it had ordered for the troops, those pencils 
were intended to enable them to draw their rations 
as usual. I got a very big pencil, my boy, and have 
lived on a sheet of paper ever since. 


Last evening a new 


Yours, pensively, 


Orpueus C. Kerr 
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REASONS FOR THE USE OF SMOKE 


trated by a few simple examples. 


CAN BEST BE ILLUS 


twenty Infantry School prob ylems fall every day. Yet 
wild hogs and other game thrive within the impact 

in spite of the millions of bullets and thousands of 

is of high-explosive shells that land in this area. Like 

ise, those who have seen the deer at Camp Bullis, ‘Texas, 
that in spite of an almost constant artillery barrage 

leer have multiplied beyond the supply of the feed in 

Ca to support them. A good many peoy le he ive burned 

gun ammunition shooting at unseen whistling ducks on 
gey morning, but I have never helped eat a duck shot 
wn in the fog. 
same. 


Bullets fired without aim seldom hit the 
The same thing holds true in battle. Ammunition fired 
»a large area without precise. knowledge of the location 
the target at the moment, or the ability to correct the 
by observation, or control of some kind, is wasted am 
inition unless your immediate intention is to keep th 
nemy’s head down while you maneuver against him for 
the knoc kout blow. You don’t win battles unless you make 
t percentage of hits, and you don’t make hits without 
bserved or controlled fire. 
When men drive down a road under enemy observation 
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SMOKE 


RIVER CROSSINGS 


ate > ee “¢ pit 


By Colonel M. E. Barker 


\t Fort Benning, Georgia, 
s a large area where the bullets and shells from some 
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they all react the same way. They feel like the mouse be ing 


muayed With Dy the Cat cir Muscies are tense as they wal 
played with by tl rl t tl t 
for the shell to whistle and hope that they can hit the dirt 
before the shell lands 


area and go into a smoke cloud where they know they can’t 


If the same men leave the observed 


he seen, their muscles relax, they breathe easier, 


and pro 
ceed on their mission without that tight feeling they had 
when moving about under direct enemy observation 

Ihe use of smoke, therefore, produces two distinct ad 
a river crossing 


vantages in and in the movement ol sup 


plies across river \ allevs or other exposed aqgteas The first 
is the tremendous actual reduction in the effect of 


fire, and the 


enemy 
second, and perhaps the most important, | 
the favorable psychological reaction produced upon the 
and work in the area. 

For many years our textbooks have 


smoke 


men who must live 


advocated the use Ol 
to cover a river and smoke was used 

small quantities on our maneuvers ind in small operations, 
but it was the Fifth Army in Italy that first « xploited smcke 
on a large scale in crossing rivers and in building up sup 
Fifth’s first 
operation involving smoke was the crossing of the Volturno 
in October 1943 by the American VI C orps. Mortars and 


artillery laid down white phosphorus smoke screens for 36 
hours on the north bank of the river held by the € 


crossing, 
large-scale 


plies on the Opposite side. The 


v rans, 
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As bullets fired without aim seldom hit the game, so smoke properly placed 
over a projected river crossing can effectively spoil the enemy’s aim 
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while engineer and chemical troops placed smokepots and 


floating smokepots on the near bank of the river and on the 
river itself to screen the Under this smoke 
cover the VI Corps engineers built two excellent ponton 


bridges and got tanks and artillery 


bridge sites 
across to the far shore 
ind started supplic s moving forward. Later it became neces 
sary to smoke a two-mile stretch of road for a week while it 
was under direct observation of the Chis smoke 
operation was carried out by CWS troops using mortar 


she Ils ind smoke OTS 
| 


Germans 


The X ¢ orps attempted to cross the 
Volturno without smoke and was back, 
vhile the VI (¢ orps made their aided in part at 
cast hy 


lowet thrown 


CTOSSING, 
large-scale smoke screen. This battle experience 
convinced the Fifth Army staff that smoke on a large scale 
might be employed profitably in future river crossings and 
imphibious Operations 

Our first opportunity to try smoke on a really large scale 
came during the build-up of supplies and troops on the 
north bank of the Garigliano River during the six weeks pre 
ceding May 11, 1944. During the period of the build-up 
and the actual crossing smoke on a very large scale was used 
to cover a stretch of about fifteen miles of river valley back 
of the French front and about 120 square miles of area on 
the Il Corps front. This area included the tremendously 
important crossing of the Garigliano by Highway No. 7 just 
south of Minturno and directly under the guns and observa 
tion of German-held Mt. Scauri, a se ntinel hill near the 
Gulf of Gaeta which gave the Germans an uninterrupted 


view over the entire valley road net which had to be tra- 
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Digging in a smoke generator in the Garigliano area. Generators were surrounded 
with sandbags and dirt-filled boxes for protection from German shellfire. 


versed by all troops and supplies funneled through to the II 
Corps front. 

Staff officers and commanders from ETO visited the 
Fifth Army during the Garigliano operations and saw fi 
themselves the value of smoke in river crossings. Conse 
quently it was no surprise that smoke was used in river 
crossing and in the protection of supply lines across bridges 
and exposed locations in numerous cases in France, Be! 
gium, Luxembourg and. Germany. Finally the 
smoke screen ever produced was pli iced up and down the 
banks of the Rhine for four days for a distance of ove 
60 miles to cover the reorganization of the 21st Arm 
Group and the crossing of the Rhine on March 27, 1945 

Since all of these oper rations followed the same ae em 
and used the same equipment and technique, detailed illus 
tration of the Garigliano operations is a typical exampk ol 
the use of smoke on a large scale. 

Early in March 1944 the reorganization of the 15th Army 
Group was ordered and the X Corps (British) was moved 
into the line opposite Cassino; the II Corps (American 
was moved from the Cassino front to the Fifth Army lett 
flank along the Gulf of Gaeta; and the French Corps was 
placed in position between the Cassino front and or I] 
Corps front. The Fifth Army was given command of th 
left ank from the junction of the Lire and Rapido Rin 
to the sea, plus the Anzio front, while the Eighth Arm) a 
the Polish Il Corps extended the line north across ” 
The plan was to build up the Fifth Army forces at . 
until the time was ripe to make the nutcracker play or a 
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defense zone by the combined actions of the V1 
Corps at Anzio and the II and French Corps on the Garig 
| wnt. To assure success the 15th Army Group com 



























mander ordered the accumulation of vast quantities of am 
mn nm and other supplies on the north bank of the 
Ga no under the greatest possible secrecy. No rein 
forcing troops were to be moved up until the night before 
the operation, but all units scheduled to participate in the 
show were given a chance to go to the front and study their 
assigned sector. This stream of traffic as well as the flow of 











supplies he id to be hidden. 

lo hide the Garigliano Valley from observers on Mt. 
Scauri, and from other hills, it became necessary for us to 
generate a gigantic smoke haze. Five sites were selected 
back of the French Corps where bridges were to be con 
structed, roads la‘d out and built, ammunition dumps estab 
lished, ee other preparations made for the grand offensive. 
Two major crossings were to be maintained in the II C orps 
sector, which meant that we had to establish screens on 
seven bridge sites, as well as a general smoke haze over the 
entire river valley for a ieee of some thirty miles. At 
first we thought that screening during daylight hours would 
be sufficient, but a night raid by enemy aircraft, in which 
the target was illuminated with flares and the enemy artil 
lery conducted observed fire, convinced us that the smoke 
detenses would have to operate during air raids as well. 
Also, on nights when there was a bright moon, the Garig 
liano River itself showed up like an illuminated glowworm 
ess smoke was used. The temporary bridge on High 
way No. 7 was knocked out by artillery fire dheunvied’ under 
flarelight. Consequently, it was necessary to select new 
sites and to build duplicate bridges at e: ach of the most 
imp tant crossings SO as to prov ide certain access to the 
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bank of the river by our main force when it 























the is moved up. To add to our trouble the Germans devel 
Sas ped floating mines which were released into the stream 
ies ibove the various bridges at night. These mines would 
sheer float down to our barrier rs and then explode by time fuzes. 
does Other floating mines would be released so as to pass 
| hrough the disrupted barriers and explode on impact with 
atest the bridge. This trick called for effective countermeasures 
+ the hich were worked out and for a month o to the assault, 
ove! vhich started at 2300 hours on May 11, the Fifth Army 
rm bridges remained intact in spite of Pe great amount of 
945 nem  aniaeny and mortar fire thrown into the area. 
ttern e hottest spot was the upwind anchor of the smoke 
Tlus n Y night and in the early morning the wind usually 
le of downstream, but in the morning at about 0900, there 
would be a 180-degree shift and the wind would blow 
\rm\ upstream. Conseque ently, in the early morning, our smoke 
oved generators at the north end of the line were pretty well 
can exposed to German fire, while from 0900 until sundown 
left ul sees generators on the left flank, which were under 
- was direct observation from Mt. Scauri, received the brunt of 
> the enemy fire. Naturally, the Germans tried to knock out 
f the the upwind generator and then to proceed downwind, 
‘ivers knocki ing out successive generators in turn. To prevent this 
and we dug in the generators until little or nothing showed 
Italy. ibove the ground and then placed a ring of sandbags or 
Anzio boxes full of sand or earth around each emplacement to 
» the luther protect it from lateral moving shell fragments. In 
AL ME JANUARY, 1946 








one case the Kraut artillery fired for five hours at one 
gener itor without putting it out of action, but they mad 
kindling wood out of the earth-filled boxes placed around 

t for lateral protection. Another protective technique we 
ate ck out was to place a couple of men in foxholes upw ind 
of the generators and between the generators and the Geri 
mans to produce smoke by burning British Mark 24 gene 
rators or American M1 smokepots in a flareproot hovel. 
We also released floating smokepots at the mouth of the 
river which were carried to sea by the river current. ‘This 
turned out to be insufhicient coverage in the daytime so we 
generated a smoke screen at sea by using a mechanical 
Other dodges we 
used were to pli ice smoke gener tors In rock houses, knock 
ing out both ends so the if the smoke coulc | h: ive tree rele iS¢ 
\ “good rock house gave excellent protection to the crew. 


smoke generator mounted on smé il] craft. 


One house in particul: ir was hit scores of times by 88s and 
light mortars, and vet this gencrator Was neve! put out of 
action and no man operating it was seriously wounded dur 
ing a period of six weeks. 


Detailed Plans 


The detailed plan of employing the generators in the 
Il Corps front is shown by the map. Here we had a well 
defined road leading across a flat plain for at least six miles 
to the river crossing and then going directly into the Ger 
man position over another flat plain for a distance of nearly 


two miles. (Germans 


Certainly we could assume that the 
had det liled topogr iphical knowledge ol f the area and had 
registered base points for the artillery and mortar fire. The 
problem here Was especially difficult and the 


adopted is shown on the map. On the right 


solution 
north bank 
of the stream near the highway bridge there were som« 
five or six concrete and steel pillboxes which the Germans 
had erected for the defense of the river line. These were 
used as storehouses tor smokepots and as rest houses for 
the engineers who remained in attendance at th bridg« 


and tol the chemical troops who maintained the smoke 


mam % 


a” 


A tanker crosses the Garigliano under a cloud of smoke. 
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creen 


200 yards 
were some ten smoke emission points where smoke ots 
I 


Ranged about the bridge at ranges of 
were used. Generally only five or six emission points were 
needed in ordinary weather, and in very favorable weather 
not more than two of these smokepot emplacements were 
needed. Farther away from the bridge, about 600 yards, we 
had a concentric ring of mechanical smoke generator em- 
placements. Each generator had three separate emplace- 
ments to which it could be moved. Sometimes movement 
was made each night and sometimes a position would be 
Oce upied for two days. Sometimes we moved all the 
generators at the same time and at other times only a few 
were moved. The idea was to keep the Germans guessing. 
Farther forward and approximately halfway between the 
river and the German lines, there was a line of six genera- 
tors and about ten smokepot emplacements, all located sO 
as to screen Highway No. 7 north of the river from obser- 
vation. These advanced emplacements were designed also 
to prevent German observation of the bridge area, and the 
“Y" turn leading from Highway No. 7 to Minturno because 
this was our main supply line. 

The 172d Smoke Generator Company was reinforced 


with eighty men drawn from the Chemical Section, Naples 
40 


Personnel Replacement Camp, who operated the screen in 
If Corps; one officer and six NCOs from another smok« 
generator company were attached to the 3d Chemical 
Mortar Battalion, and a detail of 100 men drawn from the 
3d Mortar Battalion to assist in operating the mechanical 
smoke generators. This smoke detail was assisted by som 
fifty French engineers. The French detail maintained th: 
smokepot emission points. Special signal and motor equip 
ment to meet operational requirements were authorized by 
Fifth Army. All told, about ten officers and 300 men were 
assigned to the job. They used about 3,000 smokepots an 
10,000 gallons of fog oil each day of the operation. 
In order to control the smoke in the area and to maintail 
a uniform haze which could not be penetrated by observa 
tion, and to reduce the amount of smoke material consumed 
it was found necessary to establish wire communication 
supplemented by radio, with a smoke control post at Mi n 
turno. The smoke control officer remained at Minturn 
and sent his messages to the various sector commanders to 
increase or decrease the amount of smoke. Also, this smoke 
control line was tied into the antiaircraft warning system 
so that at night smoke could be generated in the area, and 
especially over the bridge sites, before enemy air raft 
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each the area and illuminate it with flares. Under 

atmospheric conditions any particular bridge site 
be covered with an effective smoke screen at night 
two minutes after an alert by putting all smokepot 
ments and mechanical smoke generators into opera 
\fter the area was thoroughly covered with smoke, 
1e-half to two-thirds of the generators could be taken 
operation, or greatly reduced in consumption rate, 
» keep up an effective smoke with a reasonable ex 
ure of ammunition. 

greatly in our favor at that time of the year was 
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the fact that on most mornings there was a tog or mist over 
the valley that sometimes remained effective until 1000 
hours. All of the troops were accustomed to the smoke and 
knew just about the minimum amount necessary to give 
them protection against enemy observation. However, on 
several! mornings the smoke othcer was bawled out by 
high-ranking ofhcers for having too much smoke in the 
valley when, as a matter of fact, not a single pound of smoke 


material was being consumed. Our system never deve loped 


to the point where we could control nature’s method of 
generating a haze in the valley. 


















| He BUSINESS OF GATHERING ENEMY INTELLIGENCE HAS 


j 


me a iony way 


nce the day when a commander could get 


ll he needed through his held glasses. The field glasses re 


| ? 


main, of course na the tactical reconnalssance squadron 


Apart 


mechanical extensions ot the OP, the intelli 


ind radar are simply extensions of the field of view. 
trom these 
held commander now are 


gence agencies ay tilable to the 


ibout the same as those William the ¢ onqueror used. Their 
increased effectiveness is almost entirely the result of sys 
tematic organization and exploitation of a few simple tech 
rained interrogators have made the extraction of 


information from PWs 


nique S 
an almost painless process. Ger 
man commanders were mortified by the superior knowledge 
of the German Army exhibited our order-of-battle ex 
pert Photo inte rpreters pinpointed every post in a fence, 
ind told you how high the fence was, if you wanted 
know 

Singularly, the one accurate in 
to the commander under any 


weather, 


source ol precise and 
iwailable 
light, 


formation always 


conditions ot time terrain, and enemy 


moral the dismounted patrol was the source that bene 


fited least from the systematization that skyrocketed the 
ilue of his other agencies. And in the actual conduct of 
patrols, it is extremely doubtful whether any major ay ogee 


ment will be made in the principles laid down in FM 21-7 
until the individual infantryman is modified for jet pro 


Lhe re 


mproveme nt in priol planning, preparation, and 
ng patr 


pulsion room, however, for suggestion and further 
account 
ind an S-2 can reap bountiful rewards by 
setting up a better SOP to cover these things. 

Obviously 


ing to contorm to the conveniences of a statt ofhcer. But 


no system is foolprool and no situation is 


in SOP that worked excellently ove! 
sick I ible peri " 


a con 
During a two-week stretch, one regiment 


ent an average ot hve patrols anvwhere from one to six 


kilometers into the egtried Line, with only four casual 


ties in the seventy-odd patrols. General conditions were 


thout as bad as thev could have been. The area was thick 


Much of it, 
under enemy observation; the mine fields were covered with 


mortar, MG 


constantly The 


with mines including all the mine fields, was 
and small-arms fire; the enemy shifted outpost 
weather was cold, and the 
ground was covered alternately with inches of snow or mud. 


lox ations 


jut in the face of these difficulties, patrols built up a 
complete picture of a fluctuating defensive set-up, to in- 


as the hour of the day when enemy out 


( luck suc h ce ti ils 
post and strong-point garrisons drew their rations. 

This success was not due just to the skill of a few hard 
worked scouts. An important part of the division SOP 
gove rning patrolling was an insistence that every patrol in- 
clude men who were new to the business. This require 


ment insured that as many riflemen as possible got some 
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BRINGING IN THE DOPE 


By Master Sergeant Jim Connell 





experience in patrolling, partly for the intrinsic value 
the training, : inale to provide every combat unit wit! 
reserve of men skilled in patrol work. 

The SOP also laid heavy emphi isis on the necessity | 
proper preparation and briefing of patrols. Thorough prep 
ration is the only way of assuring that the results a patrol 
gets are worth the risk and effort its members accept And 
it is the best possible insurance against patrol casualties 
We took every possible step to discourage impromptu and 
spur-of-the-moment patrol activity. 

Basing their estimates on their knowledge of the enem, 
situation and the additional information they wanted to 
get, the division G-2 and the regimental S-2 would deter 
mine what information their patrols had to bring back 
where the patrols would have to get that information, and 
how many patrols it would take to cover the field of « yper 
a satisf: actorily. With that background, the regimenta 
S-2 had a starting point for planning the sizes and composi 
tions of the patrols his regiment must send out. 

Every patrol was planned at least twenty-four hours ir 
advance. The patrol plan for the regiment was hecto 
graphed and distributed throughout the regiment and | 
adjacent and higher headquarters. Everyone knew what 
everyone else was doing, and this eliminated a ay source 
of confusion. If Able Company saw a handful of me 
moving across its front, it could call down fire on it Sece 
full confidence that it wasn’t zeroing a battalion of 105: 
in on some wandering neighbors from Easy Company 
down the road. Division artillery always knew where and 
when our own patrols were ope ‘rating, and as a result, th 
division received only one complaint from a patrol whos 
men thought they had been unduly harassed by friendly 
artillery. After investigation, it was gener: lly agreed t 
they had suffered from some excellent timing on the part 
of German gunners instead. 

Division G-2 ke pt a map indicating the projected rout 
strength, and missions of patrols planned for the twenty 
four-hour period just ahead, with different colors for day 
and night patrols. The fullest effort was made to ines 
fusion to an irreducible minimum, and to a large extent 
succeeded. 

The men and officers picked for the patrols were brought 
back from their companies to battalion headquarters at least 
twelve hours before the patrol/was to start out. At the 
headquarters they got hot food, a chance to wash, a dry 
place to sleep, a chance to zero in any new weapons, a! da 
thorough briefing for the job. 

This provision of creature comforts to patrol members 
wasn’t as simple as it sounds. Weeks of rain and travel 
had turned communicating roads into swamps, some navi- 
gable only by Weasels, and the mere business of getting 
the men back to battalion headquarters sometimes was d fh 
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‘ut the sleep and food paid off in raised morale and 
d alertness. 
\luch effort also went into the briefing. It was as thor 
ugh an account of enemy terrain and enemy dispositions 
s the resources of the w hole division could prov ide. Re 
ports of patrols w hich had operated previously in the same 
rea were emphasized. Higher headqui utters provided maps 
with known defenses ov erprinted in red. With these maps 
. sis, information from prisoners, deserters, civilians 
d travelled through the zone, air reconnaissance, air 
photos, and previous patrols were plotted on a defense over 
y on a scale of 1:25,000 by division. The overlay was 
subject to frequent revision and was kept up with scru 
pulous accuracy. Whenever the nature or extent of changes 
demanded it, copies were made and distributed as an annex 
the division G-2 periodic report. 
Consequently it became possible in a short time to send 


id to provide patrol members with a detailed account o! 
t had been going on around the house for a week past, 
nd with an account, also, of the things they might run into 
: the way out and back. 
Each patrol was assigned a specific mission. 


) patrol out to a given house or bunker in the enemy zone, 
vha 


\ check of 
the record shows th. it missions might vary from “establish 
ing : listening post’ ’ (with the gener i area prescribed, and 
de exact location left to the judgme nt of the patrol leader 
night reconnaissance to establish the number of enemy 


occupying building at 0570-0198.” 
Only One Mission 


In no case was a patrol given more than one gente 
specific mission. If they were instructed to bring back ; 
prisoner, nothing was said in the briefing about ohne ation 
or anything else that might obscure or conflict with the 
primary aim. 

When a patrol returned, a preliminary report of its find 
ings was forwarded to division. 
questioned in detail. 


Patrol members were then 
The battalion S-2 went over the patrol 
route with them on a map, or on photos when we a 
them. Photo coverage was almost always procurable; 

the early stages of the period under discussion, “asm 
snow COV ered the ground, and the photos showed little more 
than the contrast between open land and forests. Aerial 
photos were invaluable in all types of interrogation. Not 
only patrol members, but PWs and civilians were often able 
to pin-point features of interest on the photos when on a 
map they could point out only general locations. 

The close questioning of patrol members was remarkably 
productive, particularly in getting incidental information 
which patrols picked up while concentrating on the primary 
mission. A house unoccupied, the fordability of small 
streams, sounds of wood chopping, digging—in one in 
tance, “at 0569-9870, open latrine.” All kinds of individual 
bits of information which might otherwise have been com- 
pletely forgotten were brought out by questioning. 

Finally, complete patrol reports were consolidated and 
summarized at division, broken down into tabular form, 
accompanied by a sketch map indicating patrol routes, and 
submitted to the CG. The form used was designed for 
cross reference in such a way that activity in a given area 
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could be checked against prey lOUS reports ot activity in that 
area, and against the whole report ol patrols which had 
operated there. 

Any change in the defense set-up was noted on the 
defense overlay and the cycle sti irted again. 

Effective as this system was, actually doing it brought out 
some rough spots. The hectographed regimental patrol 
overlay, for instance, was not quite accurate enough for 
every purpose. Paper shrinkage and other errors might 
introduce a considerable error into the route of a projected 
patrol. In close country, a quarter-inch error may mark the 
disté ince between a sink iI stream and ridgeline. In any case, 
few patrols followed exactly the routes indicated on the 
overlay. Apart from enemy action, there are a dozen things 
which may force a patrol leader to deviate a little from his 
planned route. Codrdinates tor high spots on the route, 
and for the general area of activity are normally preferabl 


lor use in the planning stage. 
Photos Help 


\ chance tor all patrol members to look Ove! the latest 
and best stereo pairs ot the patrol area 1s something to 
shoot at. In any case, the patrol leader and his assistant 
should be able to study on photos the whole area they will 
cCOVCT, 

Oblique photos also help. | his division has turned out 
some excellent shots taken from the artille rvs obs rvation 
planes. CT here was a good piece in the July INrantry 
Journa on this, with samples of obliques made from 
liaison planes. 

I have read of at least one case where the patrol leade: 
and his assistant were taken up in liaison planes for per 
sonal reconnaissance of the ground to be covered. Ob 
viously this isn’t practical for every patrol but it’s some 
thing to keep in mind when plans for a patrol of more than 
ordinary importance are being made. 

Several circumstances—notably the difficulty of ammuni 
tion supply over crowded and swampy roads—prevented at 
times the use of the assistance that division artillery can 
and ordinarily will give patrols, such as the firing of smoke 
on prominent terrain features to mark objectives, or assist 
in orientation. 

Chere is still room for experiment in the field of com 
munication with long-range patrols. Close-in patrols can 
be tied into company or even battalion headquarters by 
phone, but there is a considerable element of danger in 
moving through enemy territory with a trail of wire behind 
you. A radio, light enough for a man to pack on a deep pene 
tration, isn’t always reliable at longer ranges, especially in 
hilly or wooded country. 

Patrol reports skould be hung on a frame of coérdinates. 
It was extremely difficult to plot the course of a patrol at 
division level when the report received was based on local 
landmarks and nothing else. Followed pre ‘scribed route to 
edge of first tree-row, then moved along tree-row past de 
serted foxholes and crossed stream ’ is almost always 
hard to follow. However, a blow up of a photo-mosaic on 
a scale of 1:10,000 or better will especially help in chart 
ing patrols when exact codrdinates are for any reason 
unavailable. 
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“EXPERTS” 
Pacific. Too 
otten they were the voices of Inexpe rience based on isolated 
conks out at 
the soldier who 


IN THREE YEARS OF WAR SELFP-APPOINTED 


decried radio's alleged shortcomings in the 
incidents. “Radio won't work in the jungle 
night—won t stand humidity and moisture 
lugs a radio is a dead man.” 

These and similar scare-stories are as phony as the “in 
vincible’ Jap. Our experience in three major campaigns— 
Guam, the Philippines, the Ryukyus—proved conclusively, 
Indeed, the whole 


Pacific war was run by radio across thousands of miles of 


tO US al least th tt iclio 1S de pe ndab le. 


ocean no cable has ever crossed. It brought orders, news and, 
thank 
part of this war was an all-radio show, too. But you had to 


Marconi, entertainment. Very often your own little 
be familiar with your sets, their capabilities and limitations. 

Guam was the proving ground for radio in our re giment. 
[he G-2 estimate was wonderfully complete. But nobody 
knew how radios would pe rform there. Re sports from other 
Pacific fronts were discouraging. Expecting the worst we 
I he communications pl in was studied 
and the radio nets mapped out in detail. Every man in the 
section was assigned a definite job with a de finite piece of 
equipment 


wi ke d accordingly 


Feams were carefully selected for every instal- 
lation. Their radios were actually signed out to them, their 
own property, sink or swim. 

l'eams trained to work together as one man. From a walk- 
ing start three men could hit the beach and set up a —284 in 


eighty séconds. A —300 would be operating in a half-minute. 
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Kadio Helps the 


By Captain Paul W. McAlister and Lieutenant Palmer F. Kelso 





oughboys 


When word came to pack, everything was waterproof 
fungus proofed, foolproofed and put into rubber bags. Th: 
men carried their loaded packboards up the gangplank and 
literally slept with them during the voyage. 

W ading in across a coral reef we landed with every set 
dry and undamaged. But the cheering soon stopped. N 
sooner were the radios out of the bags than it began to ile. 
It was like living under a waterfall. The sets drowned out 
Accessories became caked with mud. Everything we handled 
became slimy. We didn’t know it but our troubles were just 
beginning. 

The 609s wouldn’t carry through the lush vegetation 
The CW sets wouldn’t reach a mile rend after sundown cut 
out entirely. One battalion located its CP in a “dead” spot 
where none of the —300s would work. The —536s lasted onl) 
a few hours. Our vehicular radios came in on D plus 4 
crusted with salt-water corrosion. The —193 and —608 never 
came in at all but were abandoned on the reef. 

We had taken the men into our confidence long befor 
All the men chipped in their ideas and every man from pri- 
vate to section chief was a moral stockholder in the under 
taking. Now it began to pay off. Each individual, feelin ng a 
personal responsibility for the success of the operation, 
respe o»nded to the challenge. 

We decided to keep the sets in rubber bags all the time 
and operate them that way. When possible we spr 
ponchos to shed the rain. We alternated the sets, using 
spares while others were dried out and checked. We olten 
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fed 
The 


and 





dios on the jeep hoods, using the heat of the motor 
ut the moisture. 

\\- worked relay stations for the —609s, spotting them on 
und to keep well within line-of sight. For the CW 
-ut flat-top antennas and strung them between coco- 










cs s, fifty or sixty feet in the air. The sky wave brought 
on nger signal and allowed us to detune the static. 
[rial and error showed us that “dead” spots were usually 
u itter of moving a few feet. If a radio wouldn’t work 
where it was we found a better location. 

Our -536s conked out from rain and rough handling. 
Water seeped down alongside the antenna and shorted out 
the set. A three-inch rubber disc slipped over the rod pro 





vided the necessary shield. Some operators used mortar 
covers for the same purpose. 

Hundreds of gallons of fresh water were sluiced through 
the corroded vehicular sets to wash away salt residue. Then 
they were baked in field ranges. Parts were cannibalized 
from everywhere, even from captured Jap equipment. One 
lay we found our maintenance man soldering connections 
with a Jap iron and a piece of tooth-paste tube. The set 


worked 








Killing a Bogey-man 






We also killed the bogey-man about antennas being 
targets. Our men had heard this bugaboo and it was a genu- 
ine mental hazard. We went so far as to remove the whip an 
tena and substitute a short wire clipped to the steel helmet. 
We rigged up sets in gas-mask carriers, with throat mikes 
and earphones, but it all proved much ado about nothing. 
After the first few days under fire the radiomen were pleas 
antly surprised to find themselves and their buddies very 
much alive. What's more, a man carrying a six- pound 
handie-talkie alongside Doughboys packing pole-charges, 
flame throwers, base-plates and machine guns doesn’t whim- 
per. 

Le ving Guam three months later, we landed on Leyte 
1 The inksgivi ing Day. In five days we were in combat again. 
“The radios had been overhauled and some new equip- 

ment issued, notably the -694. The horse ordinarily fur 

nished with the hand generator in this set was omitted but 
therwise we were enthusiastic, particularly about the “tone” 
mission which would enable us to cut through the ORM at 

i ight. In addition, we had perfected some SOPs in care and 

aintenance which kept sets clean and dry and reduced re 
pairs immeasurably. Best of all, there ‘was growing confi 
lence among the men—and among officers and staff—that 
radic S could be depended upon. 

The honeymoon ended at Ormoc. Here we learned about 
the second phase of the operation. The regiment was to 

oinaw ide envelopment to the west, then cross to the east, 

tting the main north-south Jap supply line, Highway No. 

2, at Valencia. Then we were to continue the envelopment 

toward the west and north coming back at Libungao where 

Highway No. 2 joined the east-west Palompon Road, last 

lap escape route. Here we would effect a junction with 

nits approaching from other directions and close in for the 

ill 
Our route was overland, through rice paddies, fields and 

wooded areas criss-crossed by streams and studded with 

hills. There were no roads or trails. Every ounce of equip- 


ment and supplies would have to be manhandled. The 
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Three Pacific compaigns taught this outfit that a little 
ingenuity and initiative can lick the bugaboos of 
radio communication and make it work effectively. 





26-man radio section was supplemented by a dozen 


Filipino 
boys. 


Four carried radios and eight Ce wrried food fol the 
other four. 

This cross country phi ise was e xpected to l. ist SIX Or seven 
days. We packed four -694s and six —300s to serve regi 
mental headquarters. The artillery liaison party brought 
two —609s. ; e figured on operating two —694s and two or 
three —300s at a time, the rest being spares. Batteries were 
“ge Yong to a 24 hours so we carried 12 BA-48s and | 
BA-70s, 
of them, pencilled the date on every one we installed and 
noted the running time. 


plus one in each set. We squeezed every hour out 


The maintenance man carried his 
kit in his pocket. Each man lugged his own weapon, water, 
rations and personal belongings. 

Contact with division, which remained at Ormoc, was 
maintained by —694. This was stripped down, slung on pack 
boards and arranged to operate without fully unpacking 
We did this so we could stop, clear traffic and get under way 
again during short halts. The division set also ke pt contact 
with adjacent regiments. However, during the crucial part 
of the action we were close enough to re ach the nearest 
battalions by —300. 

Our regimental —694 operated similarly but rarely set up 
except at “night because all units were constantly moving. 
At dusk we organized the command CW net of three bat 
talions, plus the artillery battalion, and ran it on tone. The 
link with the artillery was important because the liaison 
—609 was sometimes outdistanced 
105s! 

The work horse of the operation was the —300—much 
maligned on Guam but now proving itself valiantly. Con 
ditions and terrain were favorable and readability clear over 
distances of three to five miles. Each company worked a 

300 with its battalion on one channel and the battalion: 
worked with us on another. This gave us direct communi 
cation from any company OP to the regimental CP. Here 
was the ideal set-up for a fast-moving situation, with every 
commander of every echelon in constant touch with higher 
and lower units. 


and we needed those 


Initiative Leads to Success 


The success of this system was not due entirely to ideal 
equipment and conditions. Far from it. It was due to the 
men and again to their sense of individual responsibility 
Operators took the initiative to act as relays, to advise cach 
other when stations ch: inge -d channe ls, to answer spontane 
ously when calls were for certain staff officers and 
commanders who were constantly shifting about 

Because the regimental commander was 
forward with his front-line elements, we detailed a special 
two-man —300 team to operate his personal radio. We 
changed teams daily bec: 1use one day with the pe ripatetic 
CO would wear them out. The men were assigned the 
evening before so they could be up bright and early, ready 
to take off. Every voice cal' and 


made 


always going 


300 channel they could 
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need was—not pasted in their hats—but pasted on the inside 
cover of the set (SOP for all —300s ). Operators were briefed 
on the situation and equipped with copies of the PMC and 
Shackle Code for the day. It was their job to stick to the 
colonel like a mustard plaster and never lose him. 

Soon the colonel was using the radio like a telephone. 
Battalion commanders similarly increased their use of radios. 
[he general popped up and we gave him one too. Com- 
munications were practically on a person-to-person basis 
and although procedure wasn't always exactly according 
to Hoyle, results were perfect. Every channel was working 
overtime. As adjacent units came into range they heard us 
and identified their positions. We contacted outfits that 
hadn’t heard any Yankee voices but their own for a month 
It was a regular radio round-up. 

By the time we landed in the Ryukyus, ¥ regimental 
radio technique was pretty well estab lished. 1 A -300 went 
with the CO and another with the Exec. One remained at 
the regimental CP, one with each battalion and company. 


of the Alps. 


The knocking-out of the German Wehrmacht was to prove so 
stern a task that only selfless Allied codperation could have achieved 
it. Nevertheless, perhaps no one will begrudge the British Eighth 
Army its proud insistence on its desert ancestry; nor forget that it 
was the men of this army, however widely dispersed in the later 
stages of the war—and the original “Desert Rats” were afterwards to 
find themselves bogged in the morasses of Holland before ever they 
could advance via the Baltic to reach Berlin—who first held out to a 
submerged European continent the hope of deliverance.—Major 
John North in Tue Army Quartercy, October 1945. 





The Desert Rats 


The names of battles have no poignancy unless they serve to re- 
call, not merely the memory of great feats of arms, but of the men 
who fought them; and anybody who has had, as I have had, the good 
fortune to meet these men of the desert will detect a certain nostalgia 
for those great days when the British Eighth Army was the only 
Allied army in the field against the monstrous might of Germany. 
For them the dust of Italy almost pleasantly evoked the sandstorms 
of Libya. The desert was their peculiar kingdom, and they look back 
on it as their true military home. Characteristically enough, those 
RAF squadrons working in support of the Eighth Army retained their 
old title of Desert Air Force even when based among the foothills 




















A -694 worked with the regimental net and another kept 
contact with division. Ship-to-shore was handled by | eping 
two additional sets on board or by arranging to have one oj 








our own teams operate a Navy set in the ship's radio room, 

When we invaded, each battalion landed on a separat, 
target area and regiment never fully went ashore. So q ~3(y 
was kept open on the headquarters ship as well as on each 
of the battalion ships. During the assaults a radio was py 
on the control boat for each beach to act as relay in case of 
need. The air, naval gunfire and artillery liaison parties 
worked their own sets. We hit the beach with a fy ve-day 
level of supply and spares. 

Radio worked so efficiently—so unobtrusively—that the 
telephones and switchboards remained unpacked in the 
waterproof bags for the duration of the operation while we 
worked a skeleton regimental CP ashore. Back on board, 
we radiomen had our usual bull session and sort of chuckled 
about it. Looking back to the early days on Guam, it was 
sort of nice to be so taken for granted. 
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years we were taught to hit the ground when fired 
advance under fire by rushes of twos, fours, or squads; 
creep and crawl. In short, the emphasis tor protection 
ler fire was placed on passive rather than active means. 
hen we landed in the Third Army. 

Shortly after we had joined his army General Patton ad 

ed some of the officers of our division and said: “Our 
n the att ck is to take the objective with the least pos 

e casualties. The casualties in a unit are in direct pro 
on to the intensity of the fire received and the length 
ne under that fire. When under fire, keep advancing 

| keep shooting. Use marching fire.” 

[hat was the first my battalion had heard of marching 
but we learned that it meant advancing on the enemy 
ill guns blazing. The idea was not to hit the dirt when 

n, but to keep moving, covering with a blanket of fire 
| possible or known enemy positions within range. The 
hanics were simple and the advantages many. W hen 

y men came under fire they neve! he Sitate d more than a 

ment but pushed on, shooting the works. 

It kept the men moving. Once men stop to sec k cover 
nder heavy enemy fire, it’s a tough job getting them out 
nd going again. A man under fire usually feels safer stay 
ng wherever he is, even with inadequate cover, than in 
moving forward. 


Keep Moving 


It kept us from being “pinned down”—a condition which 
lelights every enemy artilleryman, who will increase the 
ntensity of his fire to take advantage of a static situation. 
We didn’t sit. We kept moving. 

By opening up on the source of enemy fire with every 
Wailable weapon, we usually gained surprise, and the shock 
f our massed fire power generally reduced the enemy 
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Shoot, Soldier, Shoo 


By Lieutenant Colonel John E. Kelly 





strength so that the continued advance was made through 
lessening defensive fires. 

But the greatest advantages of marching fire are psycho 
logical. Consider the defending soldier. Confident of re 
pelling the attac k, he opens fire on order. Howeve r, instead 


of the attacker hitting the dirt stopped cold—the attacker 


lets go with a terrific hail of bullets. With lead splattering 
il] about him, the defender ducks momentarily and then, 
sneaking a pec k a few seconds later, finds the attacker ad 
vancing ruthlessly and relentiessly. The attacking forces 
usually outnumber the defense, and so the mare hing hre 
plus the artillery, makes the defensive position “hot.” The 
defender jerks off a few quick, unaimed shots and then 
ducks back in his hole. Then he realizes 
stop the approaching Wave 


intense and accurate 


that n thing can 
in tact, the fire bec 
as it approach S He is 


His resistance weakens 


omes more 
li ked and 
sometimes to the 
Many Stic k to the Ir vun 
last, but they are usually present ¢ nly for duty 
aren't in it. 


knows It. point 
ot mass Hight or surrender to the 


the i! he irt 


| 


\ feeling of irresistible through the at 


rorce surges 
tacker as he drives forward He realize S that nothing can 
stop his outht and, as the enemy opens hire, he 


lets him 
have it with both barrels 


lension is relieved and the fire 
smothers the enemy. An exultant urge speeds the attacker 
on to close with and kill Or capture his toe He re els that 
he is unbeatable. He did not stop under fire, but rather 
attacked more vigorously. What a boost to esprit! 

The technique of marching fire, as we used it, was based 
on fire power and control. All objectives were approached 
in defilade whenever possible, and upon leaving natural 
cover we relied on our fire power for protection. The in- 
tensity of our fire depended on the amount we received. 
Once we commenced fire, we never stopped, but if the 
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enemy fire was heavy, ours would increase 
| iter, a the enemy detense crumbled, 


Mmmunition by 


aces rdingly : 
we conserved our 


slackening our fire. In any case, 


we alw ays 
an ob 


We never told a man exactly how 


ived immunition to re | a counterattack, once 


jOCTIVE hy id bee nt iken 
many st ps to take between rounds or how many rounds to 


fire during the approach. [oo much depended on varying 
conditions. Besides, no soldier is going to count steps in the 
hi it ol battle 


In marching fre w used the M1 rifle, the carbine, 


the BAR, the light machine gun, the M-3 submachine gun, 


Cc hav C 


the bazooka and even the pistol, at ranges varying from 25 


\ ids to 700 vards 


Line of Skirmishers Best 


Wi bx lieve the 


| 
p! iwoon mn 


best formation for marching fre is the 
a line of skirmishers, with the BARs and light 


machine guns scatte red along the line. 


| he leaders should 
keep just behind the line for best control. ‘The platoon 
leader gives the order to open fire by firing his weapon, and 
the men take up the fire as a group. We used the buddy 
ystem in which one man fires while his buddy reloads. 
Control is maintained by 


| ight mac hine 


squad le: ders behind the line. 
are effective when the terrain is not 
too rough for the heavily laden crews to keep up. To best 


employ this Wwe 1pon a two-man team Is necessary; one to 


YUnNS 
a 


Carry the Wwe 1pol by the sling ove1 his shoulder 


, and firing 
from the hip, and the other to walk on the firer’s left to feed 
the Vuln 


\mmunition bearers are necessary also. Tracers 


demoralize the enemy and also can be used to guide the 
platoon to the objective. 

[own fighting and assaults on fortified positions present 
Lowel opportunities tor marching fire than attacks across 
open ground because distances in street fighting are greatly 
reduced. Ihe need tor marching fire 1s not so great although 


we used a type of assault fire—which is actually the final 
‘tage of marehing hire. 

In any case, we used marching fire in our first attack in 
Europe, and, after combat east of the Moselle, at Metz, in 
the Saar, Rhineland and the Ruhr, we still used it. We 
employed it in codrdinated attacks, piecemeal attacks, 
frontal assaults, flanking movements, and when caught by 


We never 


assault and generally gained our ob 


surprise fire = we always used it successfully. 
bogged down in the 
ectives with few casualties, while inflicting a large number 


on the enemy. 


An Example 


For instance, near Felsberg, Germany, on December 1, 
1944, our battalion, Companies L and I in the assault, at- 
tacked a well dug in position on a broad open hill which the 
Germans had captured from another battalion in our divi 
sion the previous day. The lead companies attacked with 
two platoons abreast, over open, boggy terrain. From the 
line of departure to the objective was about two thousand 
vards. When about seven hundred yards from the ob- 
jective, the assault platoons were fired on by enemy rifles 
and machine guns. 


They immediately took up marching 
fire and moved right in on the enemy without stopping. 





oe ok 


eee” eee 


Many of the Germans lost hope and withdrew bx 
riflemen could close with them. 

On November 17, 1944, Company I attacked the jj] 
of St. Nicolas near Metz, France, with one plato: nt 
assault using marching fire. The attack was supp 
five medium tanks, one platoon of heavy machine gyn. 
and one platoon of caliber .50 machine guns. Jum, 


just before dusk, the attack crossed a wide stretch 


Uper 
ground, over an entrenched enemy position on the 
town and into the town itself. Enemy small-arms fire w, 
scattered and ineffective. Enemy mortar and artil|. 
was inaccurate too, because of the speed of our attack. 


proximately a hundred Germans were captured; many y 
killed or wounded and the rest fled. We suffered | 
casualties. 

On April 5, 1945, Company | and Company K pas 
through C — L’s small bridgehead over the Ahs: 
in the — alley, to continue an attack. Dawn was 
breaking. Company K, on the right, deployed two p! 
abreast with the support platoon following the right p! 
and protecting its Hank. After moving forward “bout | fou 
hundred yards, Company K suddenly received hea 
from a barn to its front and a house to its left fhent T] 
men hit the ground and returned the hre, but got up In 
mediately when the platoon leaders shouted “m: ching fir 
Company : assaulted the barn and ground to the right 
Company I, the farmhouse and ground to the left. T] 
heavy machine guns in support protected the right flan! 
The companies moved forward steadily, in good format 
Fired from the hip, the M1s, light machine guns and B ARs 
sprayed the buildings and surrounding ground. 
bazookas fired one or two rounds apiece. The enemy ceas 
fire and the two leading companies took about 165 prisoners 
15 of whom were wounded. 
Companies 


Even t 


Ten Germans were ce 
I and K suffered 12 casualties. The ammunitio: 
expenditure was high, but the A & P platoon immediateh 
resupplied the two companies and the attack continuc ‘y 


Factors in Success 





Thus, we have used marching fire frequently and suc 
cessfully, which, I believe, is due to a number of factors 
First, the terrific fire power developed by the attackers, in 
addition to the normal supporting fires of an assault, { 
the enemy to keep his head down, preventing accurate 
counterfire. Second, there is bound to exist in the minds 
of those being assaulted, a terrific psychological conviction 
that they cannot win—that this attacking force coming 
them, with utter disregard for personal safety and a ing 
everything in the book, will not be stopped. Third, 
morale of the attacker and his confidence in the success o! 
the operation rises rapidly as he realizes that he has a part 
in that invincible fire that is smothering the = 

We are “sold” on marching fire and believe it can be 
employed successfully in almost any type of stock with 
well trained soldiers or new recruits, against strong or weak 
enemy resistance. There are probably many who will con 
test this v iewpoint, and with sound arguments, but I believe 
that marching fire at least has a place in our conception of 
the technique of attack. 
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LAS Teaches 





\OAITILEHIELO (RAINING 


\merican Doughboy getting good rifle instruc 
\re we teaching him how to kill the enemy and pro 
self on the battlefiel: | or are we trying to build up 
sing record of qualifications? What does the E xpert 
Will the soldier trained to 
nd squeeze” fire his rifle 
the target fleeting and indistinct? A soldier ex 
ed in combat knows that such marksmanship training 


Rifleman’s Badge really mean? 


when the range is un 


1ing to do with combat training. 
he interval between the two World Wars we spent 
lume, money, and effort to develop ‘ ‘experts’ ona 
and distinct targets. 
year many units were unable to get proper field train 


n range, firing at stationary, clear, 


cause they were involved in developing winners at 
Nations il M: atches. 


resemble those 


Has anyone ever seen battle condi 
National 

Every combat soldier will give that idea 
Such battle conditions have 


vhich under which the 
\latches are fired? 
laugh. not existed 
vears. “Don’t fire until you see the whites of their eyes,” 
| right for Bunker Hill, but this is 1946. 
What is our mission? Is it to train the soldier to win a 
Now that 
we ve won this war let’s concentrate on battlefield marks 
ship. The winner of the National Matches at 
Perry should be of no more interest to the 
ins the World Series. 
What must we do to win on the battlefield? We need, 


We don't know the range. We 


not alw: ivs see the target. We he ive no ps adc led shooting 


ting contest or to win the battle contest? 
Camp 
\rmy than who 

f all, volume of fire. 
it, no sandbag rest, and no means of estim: _ windage 


Area fire 
That, and that alone, w : permit us 


blackening sights. and volume of fire will 
vive us what we want. 
xivance. 

In combat we found that green troops would invariably 
‘reeze when first coming under fire. They would stop, seek 
cover, and then try to find the enemy. \ 
ny clear, distinct targets. Therefore they did not fire. 
The conditions under which they had 
They learned 


| hey could not see 
Their 
casualties increased. 
been trained to open fire simply did not exist. 
1 the battlefield that area and volume fire would permit 
them 1 to advance and would save lives. Why not recognize 
e facts and adjust our training according ly? 
foal one instance in particular. A rifle squad, under 
for the first time, had sought cover behind a small fold 
t ground. One German sniper was holding up approxi 
ately twenty men. No one was firing. The squad leader 
ed me where he thought the sniper was hiding. Still 
ing, The se rgeant was waiting for the sniper to fre 
gain in order to locate the target, estimate the range, and 
And this was not an isolated incident. 


But volume and area 


my 


vIVE he fire order. 
We must have accurate fire. Yes. 
fe more important. And just what is accurate fire? 
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A few 


By Brigadier General H. J. Matchett 


vears ago an experiment was conducted at Fort Benning 


l argets were set up at a range of 525 yards. The range was 
First, 


rilemen each fired ten aimed 


announced as 500 vards a se lected squad ol expert 


Next, 


of unqualified riflemen fired ten shots each. The 


shots a S€ lected squad 


answer is 
obvious—through dispersion the “bolo” squad got more hits. 


The conclusion also IS oby lOUS. \\ hat we need IS area hire, 


tor surely we Cannot estimate the range any ¢ lose I than this. 


If we need volume and area fire are we going to let our 


ammunition a 


distance 


llowances and time be expe nded on kn wn 


and record firing? Of course, we must instruct the 


. 1 
recruit on a known distance range but having done SO why 


repeat each year? The known distance range is a recruit 
range. It must be used for that purpose. But it is folly to 
rep at recrult instruction and neve! advance 1O battle held 
training. [raining ogressive. Having once fired 


must he p! 
should bi 


should not return each vear to 


on a recruit range known distance ), the soldier 
advanced to battle fire. He 
the recruit range. Qualification pay should cease and marks 
manship badges be stored along with medals awarded 
skill with the crossbow. 


than | have 


all who desire tak part But let’ 


I have no objection to rifle matches any mor 
{ » horseshoe pte hing. Let 
be honest about it. Concentration on known distance firing 
inculcates habits detrimental to battlefield requirement 
In all our rifle matches the technique of firing on known 
distance Procedure which 


ranges highly developed. 


useless on the battlefield is accentuate d | he net re sult isa 
weakness in combat efficiency. 
| move that the Army withdr: iw trom all partie Ipation in 


National Rifle Matches. Why not devote th 


and time saved to training of the soldier in battlefield firing? 


ammunition 


Distant hillside is known to be occupied and though he 
can't see a target the automatic rifleman from the 100th 
Infantry Battalion can keep Jerry pinned down. 





| 
| 
| 































lie MAJOR DROVE PAS’ 


MEHIDIA ALONG THI SEBOU 


River and st pped his jeep at the top of a hill trom which 
he could see the red African sun sinking into the Atlan 
t} iat t there 


dee pin thought [here were two things 


nh |. One was the visit he had made to the ceme 

ry bee go, just before the division moved 

ip ( n | yautey \ number of his boys 

ed there in the division cemetery—killed in the 

f the African invasion. Fine soldiers 

Elan I Liv nortar man | rr\ the drillmaster, | yndel, 

me ns sergeant, many others. He sat thinking ol 

th is he recalled what his regimental commander had 
- 

\I the Old Man had said, “I read the report of 

px \ ubmitted for your battalion. It was good 


what | want. I can't allow a report which 


describe first-class bedlam to go forward to division. | 
know that thin 7S didn't run smoothly at times, but certainly 
ur regime! its best. \\ hat | be lieve we should do tor 


, IS yust to te ll the story of the battle 
can fit the preces of the puzzle together. All 


the regiment, ol 


COUTM 


so that any 


By Colonel X 





The Fedala operation had been a foul-up from 
start to finish, thought the major, and he won- 
dered if the outfits back in the States would get 
the true picture so they could profit from the 
mistakes and bobbles of the African landings. 

















those insignificant details are unnecessary. What I want 
a briet, concise outline of where your outfit went, v 
did, how many prisoners you took, and who disting: 
himself. That will cover everything satisfactorily, 
estimation.” 

[he major just couldn't see it that way. All he could 
Was that his outht had SC rambled across the beach at Fe 
ind made Its way toward ( isablanca, and that the by 
surre nder finally ended what seemed to him the worst 
he ever hoped to be in. He had lost men and so had 
other outfits. 

But his operation report was to describe _ briefl\ 
progress ol the unit, “leaving out the unnecessary det 

But, thought the major, if that’s the way it’s don 
will get the chance to take advantage of the lessor 
outfit learned? What good will such a report do for 
still training in the States that have yet to come und 
Were the things his outht learned—the mistakes mad 
lessons paid for with the lives of Hawkins, Lorry, a1 
others—were they to be just the outfit’s own personal p 
erty, to die with it? 

His mind went back again to the day when the Dir 
had the big rehearsal on Chesapeake Bay. It didn’t g 
at all, but after it was over everyone seemed to breat! 
sigh of relief, tried to forget how messed up it had ! 
and, hoping things would go better, began loading 
transports for the “record run” in Africa. 

He remembered how, at the last minute before |x 
the States, his unit got a batch,of newly commissioned 
ond lieutenants. He remembered how lost those youngsters 
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ining an outfit and getting a command just before 


then the long sea voyage during which the men, 
n the ships like sardines, got solt and restless. 
rinned a little as he remembered the day he was 
~ ed to open the secret packages and study the division 
i lt was practically a book. It even contained road 
r Algeria, hundreds of miles away from his landing 
beach. It was all he could do to w ade through it, much 
les: k out every pertinent bit of information for his own 













[he battalion commanders had not been in on the plan 
I hey didn’t know anything about their jobs until the 
ships left the Chesapeake. He thought of how the brass had 
e BLT Commanders out of the picture until the last 
moment, yet expected them to make a smooth and 

spe \ issault across a foreign be ach. 









“Secret Weapon” 






[he major grinned again as he thought of the odd sight 
e Old Man had made on the bow of the transport the day 
he secret Weapon was tested. It was a bazooka. It had been 






put abc ard in a sealed container not to be opened until the 





ship was far out at sea. When the weapon was brought out 
looked like one for the books. No directions for firing it 

were included in the sack. The Old Man had put on an 

sbestos suit and mask and stood on the bow of the ship to 
e the first round. 


It had also been a bit difficult, back there on the ship, 









explain to the men the conditions under which they wer 
shoot after landing. If the French elevated their search 
ights so ” the enue played vertically into the sky at 
night, or if an American flag was flown above the French 
ricolor by hg the troops were not to shoot. On D-Day, 
th flares, smoke and tracers didn’t clear the picture at all 
wr the ordinary soldier. 








\nd the D-Day landings. The soldiers were weighted 
lown with everything imaginable. ‘The Mae West life belts 
vere too heavy, every man tried to carry extra ammunition 
ia a couple ‘of hand grenades although no suitable gre 

nade pe much was issued. Extra equipment- decontamin: iting 
iaterial, impregnated clothing, gas masks—were draped on 
: Doughboy until he could hardly climb down the cargo 
And of course, all this spare stuff was discarde d as soon 

as ete men hit the beach and had to do any fast mov ing. 

Then, too, spirits were low. Somehow our coming had 
been announced before men had left the transports. The 
lighthouse beacon on shore had gone out. Tracers began to 
tly, the shooting began in earnest, and the troops felt that 
their chances of surprising the French were lost. 

[he actual landing was nothing like those made in the 
training at Monterey Bay. The ine xpe rienced coxswains 
got ¢ sufused and in some cases landed in the wrong wave 
ind in others, on the wrong beach. Many boats were 
smashed against the jagged reefs and soldiers loaded with 
gear often couldn’t make it to shore. The troops didn’t 
land on time or at the right beach. It took superhuman 
effort for platoon leaders to collect their platoons and get 
going to their objectives. 

The major lit another cigarette. 

He recalled how hard it had been for the company com 
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manders to gain and maintain control of their units. He 
had had his communication and control problem also. His 
vehicular radio set was useless because it had been hit by a 
strafing plane on the beach. The use of runners had been 
unsatisf: ictory as the troops were scattered on sever: il dif 


ferent be: iches. The SCR-536s were either lost or wet, or 
the batteries were dead. Either way his battalion radio net 
was gone. The vehicular set was too heavy for amphibious 
operation anyway. The telephone circuit to regiment was 
also out; according to his communications officer the natives 
stole the wire as fast as it was laid. Well, perhaps some day 
the rifle companies could have a couple of light bicycles 
for a job like this. They'd be a lot easier to get across soft 
sand than any vehicle. By the time his outfit had reached 
Casa, a couple of dozen bikes were in use by the companies. 

No, that first day ashore was not smooth at all. The 
major recalled how the re gimental command post was ¢ stab 
lished and the Old Man’s chagrin several hours later when 
he he id discove red th: it the batt: ilion th: it Was sup posed to be 
between his CP and the enemy had been landed on thi 
wrong beach and had not yet reached its assigned objective. 
lhe Old Man hadn’t relished the idea of his CP being out 
ahe: id ol the troops. 

And then that business of shooting down our own planes 
including several artillery cubs. Down below the Wadi 
Mellah, when that low-level, fast-flying attack plane had 
breezed over the hill, there wasn t much time for the boys 
to hgure out whose side the plane was on \nd SO the \ shot. 
| uckily, that one was an enemy aircratt. 


Mistakes and Lessons 


Yes, a lot of mistakes had been made and a lot of lessons 
had been learned in that show. Ihe mayor remembered 
the meeting he had had with all of his officers at Casablanca 
lor a critique of the operation. Everyone had complained 
about the ini idequi icy of personnel to handle th prisoners 
taken and the civilians moving about. One of the rifle pla 
toon leaders had thought that we'd bette: get started on 
some intensive training in street and village fighting. A 
company commander whose company had scattered under 
artillery fire had been strong for all training to be held with 
our own artillery actually firing overhead. Everyone had 
agreed that we could have ended the show much sooner it 
we could have had some thorough training in night fighting 

The antitank platoon leader had told how his men ran 
into a mine field just north of the city and couldn't handk 
it. He had stressed the need for training in the handling 
of mines. 

The battalion S-4 had had some good points too. He 
spoke of the shortage in water and ammunition. He thought 
a water trailer would be of great value to the battalion. The 
ammo was a problem, but, he asked, what would we have 
done if a storm had come up and none could be landed? 
He suggested that we give more attention to planning; 
carting some extra ammunition along, just in case. He 
mentioned something we all knew—that the tommy gun 
was worthless as an officer's weapon and that the field 
jacket was unsuitable. He had already managed to scare 
up some jackets similar to the tankers’ combat jacket and 
said he would try to get more. 

The he: avy weapons platoon leaders all had re alized the 
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mistake they had made back home when they hadn’t in 


isted that ammo bearers carry ammunition during training 

ercises. [hey now knew the frustration that comes when 
veapons are in place ind ready to fire, but ammunition is 
unavailable 

lhe major himself had made some comments at that 
meeting. le had hammered on the confusion that existed 
imong the tro p ind insisted that all othcers try to find 
out the reasons for it. For example, the troops had been 
ordered to ke p out ot civilian homes, especially Arab 
hut \s a result the French had kept artillery observers 
hiding in houses in our rear. One French observer later told 
the major that he had directed and observed the results of 


the artillery fire for two days and nights on the coastal posi 
von be low ( isablanea Phat accurate artillery hire had 
contuse d the troops ‘| he observer had been able to phone 
in his corrections because we had been told not to destroy 
iny tele phone Ol telegraph lines. In hashing it over, the 
officers all agreed that every house and dwelling must be 
searched the next time the battalion got into action. 

They also had learned that Service Company personnel 
would have to learn how to defend themselves and shoot a 
rifle. One evening an officer had been ordered to put out a 
searchlight that was shining on the transports during the 
night Several ships had already been torpedoed so this 


ik: 


\ GI (pronounced “gee-eye” 


fatigues with a baseball cap. 


He cooked meals in his helmet, in which he also shaved and 
washed. He swore in good style, liked pretty girls, milk, steak, beer, 
cheesecake, swing music, and was a sucker for a place called the 


USA. 


He hated Japs, Germans, © 


ing is tough. 


Accomplishment of the GI—he beat the hell out of the Japs and 
Stilwell in The Round-Up, Octo- 


Germans.—General Joseph W. 


ber 11, 1945. 





Definition of a Gl 


is a special breed of American who 
inhabited North Africa, Italy, France, Germany, Guadalcanal, Sai- 
pan, Okinawa, Luzon, Burma, China, Iceland, India, Korea, Japan, 
and other places during the war years 1941 through 1945. 

Very few of them were to be found within the continental limits 
of the United States during that time. The term “GI” is usually 
applied to enlisted men and has a negative effect when applied to 
oflicers. The GI was superbly equipped, but happiest when in dirty 


rations, draft dodgers, and a thing 
called “chicken” (not to be confused with the fowl of the same name). 
Race—all races. Just go visit the cemeteries for proof. Names— 
Murphy, Jones, Galliopolis, Cohen, Dambrowski, Smith—the works. 
Ways to recognize the GI—No matter where you find him he gripes 
when things are going well; he keeps his mouth shut when the go- 





mission was important. The officer gathered a dozen m, 
who happened to be near by and set out for the sear he 
He did the job but found out that most of his m 
were from the Service Company, had never fired 


His luck just happened to hold. 






lhe medical officer e xplained the difficulties enc 
by his people, all the way up to and including the | 
Most of the trouble was due to the fact that the 
surgeon had not been included in the preliminary p! 

And many other small points of interest to the in 
man had come up. That business of rations, for « 
[he men needed something hot at least once a day. 0; 
solution would be to give groups of four Gls a sma! 
lightweight stove to heat water for coffee. One officer had 
said he thought that more coffee should be put in the k 
ration; everyone agreed. The field ranges never seemed | 
work, since white gasoline was not av: ailable. 
























The sun dropped behind the horizon and ia 1 his 
reverie. So the major started his j yeep, turned around ind 
headed back for the bivouac at Mamora Forest. Bitt 
asked himself, how many of these errors of omission and 


iit 






commission would go into the record for our soldiers of thy 
future to study nd use— especially since so little seems t 
work according to plan, and it’s too late to make cha 
when D-Day comes? 
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FACTORY INTO PILLBOX 


By Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Hayes 


$rH “LIGHTNING DIVISION PARTICIPATED IN THI 
stablishment of the Ludendorff Bridgehead across 
River, east of Remagen, Germany. In enlarging 
»ehead, the division mission was to drive north and 
south bank of the Sieg River, a tributary of the 


R [he 310th Infantry, operating in a sector opposite 
S , captured the towns of Meindorf, Menden, and 
Siegburg-Mildorf, but had a lot of trouble cleaning the 
e , resistance from the dikes along the river. 


lhe Germans were hastily but cleverly emplaced in a slag 

d along the dike, in positions where they had excel 

lent observation and maximum protection. (See map.) The 

itest threat to us, howev er, was not the strength ot the 

defense itself, but the supporting fires on three sides—all 

he far side of the river. The Germans, anticipating 

in attempted crossing of the Sieg favored our area with fire 
f many calibers. 

Launching night attacks on two successive nights, Com 

B, 310th Infantry, cleaned out the contested area, 

using grenades and the bayonet on the dike emplacements, 

nd demolitions in a tunnel through the slag pile. But once 

on this fire-swept peninsula in daylight, it was hard to stick 

there and impossible to leave. A small alert outpost was 

left in position for two reasons—to keep the enemy from 

ssing the river and reoccupying the defenses, and to 

if possible the sources of the heavy fire from the fat 

bank. We had identified the most devastating of this fire 

s20mm. and 40mm. automatic fire from AA weapons firing 





] ] ] 
direct fire trom some indistinguishabk positions behind the 


northern dike. Our light and medium artillery, and ow 


Cannon (¢ ompany, Slmm. and 4.2-inch mortars ke pt blast 


) 


1g away at this area without visible effect. 


\ prisoner of war brought us the clue which we needed 
He told us about AA guns, dug in within the walls of a big 
factory on the far bank, emplaced so as to fire at ground 
targets through slits prepared in the walls—a super-pillbox 
such as we had not encountered before, even in the Sieg 
fried | ine. 

\ study then showed us that the weapons we were using 
were not suitable for neutralizing this formidable battery. 
We requested air support but it was not available and all 
the Corps and Army artillery was facing east and south 
and couldn’t help us, either. We were then aware of the 
familiar sensation of being on our own. Fortunately, we 
had some attached armor, and our unsuccessful attempt to 
get 155 SPs on the target gave us the idea of using the 
3-inch guns of our M-10:TDs. However, any operation in 
our area attracted a gO 1d deal of enemy time fire and this 
would be costly for the open-top TDs. The next step 
brought the solution. Baker Company of the 774th Tank 
Battalion was with us and their medium tanks, M4A3, 
sporting 76mm. guns, looked well equipped for the job. 

he plan was simple—to place the maximum amount of 
fire on the enemy battery behind those thick walls and still 
attract the minimum fire on our heavily garrisoned and 


populated sector. (The towns were crowded with civilian 
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(Approx) 


1: 10,000 
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We had been unable to 
people up to that time. 

A section of three tanks was alerted tor the work. 
tank platoon leader and rifle company commander made 


refugees trom Bonn and Cologne. 


evacuate the SC 


foot reconnaissance for hull-down positions from which fire 


could be dire« ted into the ports ot the wall believed to pro 
tect the AA guns. Division Artillery, with an air OP in op 
crauion, was prepare d to place conce ntrations on other known 
or suspected gun positions. The 4.2-inch mortars put smoke 


on certain trouble some OPs | he tanks had infiltrated into 





e & 


Let's Take Them Apart 


HEADQUAR 


PERS VIL CORPS 


\PO 308, U. 
13 September 


S. Army, 
1944. 
MEMORANDUM 

| I he 


following correspondence between the Com 


manding General Vill Corps, and the Commander ot 
Brest is published for the information of all concerned. 
HEADQUARTERS VILL CORPS 
U. S. Army, 
12 Sept. 1944 
Lieutenant General Rameke 
Commanding German Forces at Brest and on Crozon 


Peninsula 
Sir 


I he re Comes a in Wal when the situation reaches 


time 
1 point where a commander is no longer justified in ex 
pending the lives and destroying the health of the men 
who have bravely carried out his orders in combat. 

who have 
served you well and are now prisoners of war, the situation 


confronting the 


| have discussed with your officers and men, 


These men are 
ol the belief that the Situation 1S hopeless and that there 


’ ) 
German garrison at Brest. 


1S nothing to be ey by prolonging the struggle. I 
therefore feel that the German garrison at Brest and on 
the Crozon Peninsula no longer has a justifiable reason for 
continuing to fight. 

Your men have fought well. Approximately 16,000 of 
the m trom this area are now prisoners of war. Your com 
mand has suffered casualties. You have lost much of the 
necessary implements of war and your men are encircled 
in a small, Therefore, it is the consensus 
of all that you and your command have fulfilled your obli- 
gation to your country. 


congested area. 


In consideration of the preceding, I am calling upon 
you, as one professional soldier to another, to cease the 
struggle now in progress. 

In accepting the surrender of Brest, I desire that your 
men lay down their arms and be assembled in proper mili 
tary formation and marched under command of appropri 
ate commanders to locations agreed upon by you and by 
my representative who has handed you this communica 
tion. At the designated point, transport will convey the of- 
ficers and men to the prisoner of war assembly point. For 
you and such members of your staff as you may designate, 
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town during the afternoon and at the appointed 1 
at dusk, each moved to its selected position and op 
on the factory. Twenty rounds of AP from each ta: 
some nice holes in the heavy walls, 








eq 




















and 15 rounds of HE 
from each made lots of noise inside the factory. T]} 
withdrew in the gathering darkness, with only a 
effectual hits from enemy weapons. 

Jerry reacted strongly later that evening, as was ¢ 
but the following day, life in B Company wa 
ple: santer and the factory was very, very, quiet. 





tanks 


































ie ie 











proper transportation will call at 


such place as vi 
select. 




















| am sure that you realize the futility of continui: 
battle. 








I am also of the opinion that you would | 
to surrender to the Americans who have opposed yi 
this siege. And that by so doing, at this time 
your command who have 
Furthermore, 





, Save Fae 





nants ol served you so wel 
you must realize that the Port of Brest ha: 
lost its significance since so many ports are now in Alli 


hands. 






[ trust, as a professional soldier who has served well 
who has already fulfilled his obligation, 
reque st your 





you will give th 






favorable consideration. 





Troy H. Muppieron, 
Major General, U. S. Ariny 
Commanding. 







CTRANSLATION 
Commandant Fortress Brest Brest, 13 September 1944 
TO: Commanding General, VIII U. S. Army Corps, 
Major General Troy H. Middleton. 


General: 








| must decline your proposal. 






RAMCKE, 
xeneral and Commandant 
Fortress Brest. 





Major ( 






2. It is desired that all members of your command le 


informed. 







3. General Ramcke has been given an opportunity « 
surrender. Since he has declined what is believed to be a 
humane and reasonable request, it now remains for the 
VIII Corps to make him sorry for his refusal. Therefore 
I ask the combat soldiers of this command to enter the [ray 
with renewed vigor—let’s take them apart—and get th 
job finished. 








Troy H. Muppteton, 
Major General, U. S. Army, 
Commanding. 
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"annons in Combat 


By Captain W. L. Gannon 


IN T THROW THE BOOK AWAY. THERE WERE MANY own company observers to cover every important sector ol 






did, however, that the book for cannon company fire. [oo often we had to rely on patrol leaders or platoon 
nt menwuon. It wouldn't be possible for the book leade rs who would VIVE such s« nsing 





s as, “I think that one 


erv situation. Some of the things we did were far was about 500 left,” which would be followed bv. “that‘on¢ 






n il Was about 500 over” the n, “that one was somewhere around 
( f the first lessons I learned was to get accurate in 500 right.’ Sometimes the 1 





nan on the phon would le ave 
n and details of the area and situation when work- his transmitting switch d pressed and I could hear them 






or relieving the British. One time I made a recon- arguing as to whether it was right or left, over or short, 200 






ling or how 
| asked the British c: yptain I was relieving if Jerry had the fire direction center worked. Sometimes this 


much “stuff” into his area. His reply was something discouraging to the gents in the FDC 


ce on a very foggy day. Not much was hap pening or 500. They had no conception of gun-targ« 





» Was VCTY 





, espec ially when our 
was ). It took a lot ol 
| was glad to hear that. I figured it meant we could do _ patience to work with inexperienced observers. Whenever 

vy with some of the usual preliminary precautions and _ possible, we had the observers’ position, the target position 





Oh no! Not at all. It’s really been bloody quiet 7 ammo was rationed (as it often 








Alli 
























little time. But British understatement was almost my and _ the gun position located on the map. By watching 
ing. The next day when the fog lifted Jerry threw in closely and using imagination it could be determined how 
ell known pot, and he gave repeat performances at the we were “going in” even though the observer's s« nsings wer 
9 he nn The times following when we worked not based upon the GT line. When it isn’t possible to pin 
h e King’s men we got a few more details by asking point the observer's position, then the FDC has a real 
ms that required exact answers and we always dug in problem. 
"2 diately no matter how quiet it was. Equip your platoons with range deflection fans, plotting 
; ; t tables, lights for the FDCs and good mapboards. None of 
Little Things Build Morale these is on the T/E but they are all necessary to efficient 
Sometimes a cannon company wouldn't get pulled off the operation. Overseas, we had difficulty obtaining pin 
iv ne for a rest as often as the rifle battalions. That meant masking tape, scotch tape, plywood notebooks, wax pen 
P he CO had to watch rotation of observers and OP pers nnel  cils, gum erasers and heavy acetate. Stay on the Om rd sick 
ry closely. This is not brought out very often in maneu- of the artillery battalion officers working with vour regi 
but during the long grind last winter it was of utmost ment. They usually have a few extras of some of the artic 
portance, particularly in hot sectors. W hen amanthinks you need. We got some excellent celluloid for m ip 
by ing left out there longer than his share of the time, boards from one of the rear area hospit ils which had som: 
- rale gets pretty low. And men on the a should old une xposed X-rav film. The emulsion will w es off in 
red in the little things like cigarette and candy rations warm s ap and water leaving it clear and tran parent 
id b he CO should visit them as often as he possibly can. Mask Clearance 
Every platoon should have a set of graphic firing tables, 
ity ‘slide stick” affairs with which the “K” can be quickly In the mountains, we were often confronted with masks 
be ipplied to QE. Mentioning “K” brings out the fact that the the skylines of which were similar to the t mperature chart 
r the ia “the 8 should hn chile to work metros. I had to of a malaria case. If we had followed the manual closely it 
efore im to work out metro messages almost overnight by study would have limited our fields of fire severely. Instead of 
p Iray ng the instructions in the fring tables. When you have measuring the angle of site to the highest point on the mask 
the = the rules it’s easy enough to work out short cuts and the oreatest gun mask range to determine one blanket 
> time in figuring. The best wav to learn metros minimum QE, we would measure the highest angle of site 
_ have a visiting officer from the artillery come over to (gun-mask) and the range (gun-mask) for each 100-mil 





voul company to instruct. M anv Inf antrv cannon ofhce rs shift to the right and left ot bas¢ de fle ction up to 1n¢ lude the 
| from the idea of using F ield Artillery methods of fire possible sector. This information became a part of the 
tion. They are not as hard as manv thought they would platoon sergeant’s report. \ chart would the n be made 
e. In a short time, after your outfit has oeaital the basic which would show at a glance whether or not it would b 
technique of fire, an artillery instructor can help your train sate to hire a particular mission. At critical points the mini 
ing nmeasurably by expiaining metros, the firing table, mum QE shift. We didn’t 
FDC methods. and other refinements. always have time to do this immediately, but it was one 
Leaders in the rifle companies all need to know how to improvement we made every time the mask was trouble 
make accurate sensings. It is seldom possible for your some. 
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Someone must be on duty in key positions at all times. 
When a patrol leader calls for fire at night he wants it now 


ind not ten minutes later. Normally in a defensive situation 


the fire is called for by concentration number but quite 
often fire is desired on some completely new target. | his 
means an othcer or competent NCO must be on the job—a 
man able to compute firing data and to put them into fire 
orders quici Of course there must be a skeleton crew on 
each un constantly ready to receive those orders. For the 
man on duty the routes of patrols and times of their reaching 
key points were plotted on the operations map each night. 


Lhe current iN 
iltitucte 


torm 


and all pertinent information such as bat 


tery battery front, codrdinates, 


minimum QEs, 
report phone numbers, security codes and so on were 
Every 
held company schools to review the more 
technical aspects ol the conduct of hre. 


posted in convenient SG Pp positions on the board. 


now and then we 
This was to in- 
crease the confidence and speed of the man on duty at night. 

One of the 
the communications and transportation NCOs use all the 


Yes, | know, that’s 


biggest headaches for a CO was to see that 


time p ssible in preventive maintenance. 


in the book. Why bother repeating it? On the line there 
was a tendency to relax too much with the result that right 
it the critical moments the Pete: Ur go out or a 
motor conks. It was necessary to keep after those things 


in combat the same If you don’t lay 


down the law, the men in these sections will spend too much 


as you do In garrison. 


time on such things as setting up quarters, looking for sou- 


venirs, writing letters, and reading magazines. 


Gun Books 


Another thing we had to insist on was upkeep of 
the gun books. Usually the sections took wonderful care 
of the guns but I found it necessary to check the books at 
least once a week and at odd intervals to make sure they were 
always up to date. NCOs must get into the habit of report- 
ing discrepancies promptly. Some officers may think failure 
to do these things should call for reduction of the NCOs 
concerned. Actually all this will not come up at once but 
these things, if not foreseen, will come up over a period 
NCO for every 
laxity, | can guarantee a three hundred per cent 
turnover pel month. It is the officers’ job to look out for pos- 


sibilities 


of time. And if in combat you broke an 


mist ike Or 


and stop them before they occur by issuing pre 
ventive orders. 

For some reason a cannon company will always accumu- 
late a huge I checked on my 
outfit once and found chairs, tables, dressers and washstands 


amount of excess baggage. 


cached in under the section equipment and found that some 
men had three and four bags full of junk. Where they got 
it all I don’t know, but it was all there and we were having 
trouble getting all our T /E load on the trucks. After that 
ve traveled lightly. 

Naturally enough, most of the mistakes I saw were in 
stances in which the book was not followed. It was much 
too often a case of closing the barn door after the horse was 
stolen. After a month of seeing no Kraut planes the camou- 
flage would go to seed. After a week of comparative quiet, 
compact mess lines would begin to form. Unless constantly 





checked, area police and cleanliness would be r, 
slow-moving actions men would be lax on black 
pline and daytime movement. Drivers would speed 
raising huge dust clouds. Yes, there were dozens «| gp 
details for the CO and platoon leaders to check § 
times the only dire result was a savage eating-out 







eral or colonel, but too often it meant that you got n 
your share of return mail from Krautland. 







Orphans 





Quite often my company would be attached to a 

the regiment. This would make us more o1 
phans. We would have to take special care then t 

the outfit got its share of good deals from the Red (¢ 
special service officer. It was simply a matter of constap; 
checking. 





side 







Whenev er an ofhcer went to the rear to pick Uy 
pay or for any other administrative reasons, he was 
given several other 






These were anything fro 
arranging for ARC doughnuts to picking up films and 
pr yector. 


missions. 





Yes, we often had our movie house in a forwa; 





area. The gun crews would form shifts and the group of 
duty could come to the movies. In defensive positions 
even went so far as to set up dayroom dug-outs wel 
plied with books, writing materi: il, phonograph, radio, a1 
other barracks-life comforts. In one area we made arrang: 
ments with a hospital unit to make ice cream for us one: 
week, 












Cannon company ammunition supply was a great prol 
lem. Higher headquarters usually wanted complete repor 
on ammunition expenditures. W eekly reports had to tall 
with monthly reports. Monthly reports must tally with gu 
book reports. Expended, salvaged and on-hand rounds m 
balance with tally-out records. It had been my impress 
before, that in combat much of this would be eliminated 
Brother, it wasn’t! In fact, the opposite is true. When 
take the cannons into line you had better have the whe: 
fired, when fired, at what, why fired, how many, for whon 
observed by, and how effective, of each round you expen 
Outfits vary tremendously but I have seen the time when | 
had to send re ports to the '§-2s, S-3s and S-4s of two different 
units daily. Luckily we had a system set up beforehand 
Some cannon COs were in plenty of hot water because 
their reports didn’t jibe. 

Men love to fire their weapons and they got a tremendous 
satisfaction from knowing how much effect the shells were 
having. So, when possible, it is always a good idea to criticize 
and describe each interesting mission. You have to keep your 
men jacked up on speed and rotation of duties. You have t 
teach replacements key jobs as soon as possible and giv 
your officers plenty of responsibility and room for initi iative. 
If they are good officers they will appreciate it. Comman¢ 
and correct liberally and with sincerity. A cannon company 
commander is lucky in that the morale of his unit is nor 
mally higher than the average. This is because the co mpan\ 
has plenty of transport, it carries unique weapons, ind it 
many breaks that seldom or never come to rifl and 
weapons companies. When sensibly handled the cannon 
company of any regiment can become the most outstanding 
company of the regiment, either in garrison or combat 
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ODAY'S 


ORGANIZATION 





Ss Ol FOR THE FIELD ARTILLERY 
4.5-inch rocket, truck-drawn, 


self-contained flexible unit, with a terrific punch. 





ttalion, motorized, 






| talion is comple tely me torized and i 1S equip ped with 
a 864-round 
This is the equiva 





unchers. This one battalion can fire 






HE into an area in 12 seconds. 





battalions of 105mm. howitzers firing a one-round 
In France 





time on target. and Germany the fire of 





urteen battalions of howitzers often was massed up 
t four hundred yards square, firing volleys of 120 
‘time on target. 






Yet one battery of a rocket 
can put down 288 rounds on the same area in 12 


( ite, 






the equivalent of 24 battalions of howitzers. 
. effort, 





Think of the conservation of time and 





manpower, 





rtation! 





not sugge ‘sted th: it TOC kets re pl ice artillery, but whe n 





to “area shoots,” and “time on target” missions re 





the codrdination of the fires of a number of bat 
the rocket seems to be the most logical and efficient 
Only the and knock out 


( enemy batteries and other pin point targets, OF GIVE 






artillery can reach out 





se-in support the infantry expects. Rockets can’t 





npete on missions of that type. 





[he roc = battalion chart shows an organization similar 





Certain differences between the 
The 


battalion has no forward observers or infantry bat 


tzer hb tte ilion. 





phasize the differences in tactical employment. 





liaison officers because rockets are not designed 





‘T he 
bull 


) keep the roads open and assist in preparing posi 


niantry support, or the attack of point targets. 


pi nee! plate on with 





quarters battery has 






ns. The personnel section is in service battery, which 





» has three ammunition sections, one per hring battery 





The he adquarters battery contains survey and fire eke 


nnel, the latter operé iting like that of the division arti] 


ry ¥ — arters. 
Fir 







ng 9 batteries are complete], self sustaining and a bat 





in : function alone by attaching to it one ammunition 






n from service battery. The firing battery has its own 





and fire-direction center person 
|, the latter operating like that of a field artillery battalion 
The two platoons of the battery each have six launcher 
ns and one ammunition squi ad. 


unications, survey, 






[his organization con 





tes the fire power, requires less space in the pe sition 
nd reduces overhead, 
ments. The battalion carries a total 
S per tube on its vehicles and trailers. 
Che battalion is usually assigned to the corps artillery. 
it may be retained under corps control, or attached by bat 
talion to an artillery group, or division artillery, or by bat 
tery, toa field artillery battalion. 
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communications, and survey 





about SIX 







The artillery unit to which 









ROCKETS 


R. MacKechnie 


the rocket unit is attached is responsible for furnishing 






survey control to the rocket units position, tor target area 


survey, and for observation and surveillance of fires 


? 
ground 
and ait 


The 


coérdination of 


] 


artillery commander, in his orders, provides i 


T 
I 


reconnaissance, obs« rvation, mnt lige nce, 


liaison, survey, communications, trafhic circulation, ammu 
nition supply, assigns position areas and fire missions, and 
designates the firing chart to be used. Whenever possible 


prearranged fire missions are assigned 

[he battalion is responsible for its own survey, fire 
direction and the conduct ot its fire \lte rnate positions are 
fire dat 


and communications habitually are pre pared and executed 


organized with the same care as primary Survey, 


for the alternate pe sition. This is essential because the flash 


and dust at the primary hring position may require imi di 


ate displacem nt to an aiternate posit n 


Positions should be S¢ le cted in 


good defilade, behind hill 
or tree masks, and on damp or grass 
the blast effect 


ealment may be improved by 


covered soil, if possible, 
Con 
occupation Of positions at 
Daylight firing 
though 


otten permit extensive hiring at 


to minimize and maintain concealment 


night or under cover of fog, rain, or smoke 
iS less apt to disclose the position than night firing 
rain, fog, or smoke may 
night. 


he 


remain in position after firing, depends upon the enemy's 


ability of a rocket unit to maintain sustained fire, or 


organization for counterbattery, its observation, sound-and 
flash installations, and upon how well our own positions are 
the fires of the mortars 
f the 


Rocket dispersion prohibits the use of the usual artillery 


SC lected, registration conduct d and 


and artillery coérdinated with those of rocket unit 
adjustment procedures Following the occupation of the 
position the normal pro cedure is to fire an ei: oht to twelve 
round volley from one launcher upon a checl 
on map data corrected by metro The 


necess 


point based 
center ol impact ot 
iv correction fac 


the n be 


tille r\ procedure 


and the 
W ith the se 


to the target using 


this volley 1S dete rmined 


data hire 


norm 1] 


tor computed. may tran 
ferred 
irtil le ry 


\n interesting difference between rockets and 


Whereas 
and 400 mils in direction, these do not alway 
hold true for rockets. No definite 
» but it appears 
ture within the rocket motor has a 


again appears. artillery transfer limits are 1,500 


vards in rangeé 
been deter 


limits have 


mined to date that the propell nt tempera 
on the ac 


Dat ! ob 


oreater eftect 


curacy of transfer than range or deflection limits 


Part Il: 





The Organization 
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tained from a Cl fired at O800, at a temperature of 70 de 
grees F. must be corrected if a mission is to be fired at 1000 
when the temperature is 100 degrees F. Changes in propel 
lent temperature do not have a uniform effect upon the 
range. Fir ing tables are based upon a propellent temperature 
of 70 degrees F. decrease in temperature will decrease 
the range \n increase in temperature will increase the 
range up to 93 degrees F. Above 93 degrees F. the range 
decreases and at 108 degrees F. it is again equal to that 
for 70 degrees F 

Since firing a volley causes the launcher tubes to heat up, 
successive volleys must be fired immediately after reloading 
to prevent the propellent temperature from changing radi- 
cally, and the firing of more than two successive volleys is 
not recommended. 

\rea targets, suitable for rocket attack, will not appear 
is frequently as do smaller targets of opportunity. Some 
area targets, considered to be suitable for engagement by 
rocket fire are 


> |) Enemy troops in the open, in trenches, and in as 
sembly areas. 

> 2) Enemy strong points, light field fortifications, and 
centers of resistance. 

> 3) Lightly armored enemy vehicles, tanks, or self 
propelled guns, and vehicle assembly areas. 





>’ 4+) Enemy command posts, ammunition and 
installations. 
> 5) Reinforcing and adding breadth or depth 


lery fires, particularly to preparation and counte rpre} 
fires. 


> 6) Harassing and interdiction fires on importa 


such as defiles, bridges, and roads. 


> 7) Ina beach defense, enemy landing craft an 


disembarking. 


> 8) Breaking up a hostile counterattack. 


>» 9) Laying smoke screens. 





The rocket unit commander maintains close liaison wit) 
the artillery commander and advises him or rocket matters 
particularly on the capabilities and limitations of rockets in 

various situations. Having decided to employ his attached 
rocket unit, the artillery commander should include the fo] 
lowing information in his order: 


> 1) Location of the target by coérdinates of center 
2) Shape and size of target; approximate dimensions 
or codrdinates of limiting points, by overlay, or’ by marked 


map or photo. 


> 3) Type and nature of target—whether personnel, 
matériel, vehicles, or fortifications; whether in the open 


intrenched, or otherwise protected. 
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Organization Chart, Field Artillery Rocket Battalion, Motorized, 4.5-inch Rocket, Truck-drawn. 
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ply Purpose- whether neutralization, destruction, ha 
nterdiction, or screening. 
atti] lime of opening fire—whether on call, without 
tion prearranged with respect to time or to an event. 
Duration of fire, number of rounds to be fired. 
rea ng will cease. (Authority to make these decisions 
ielegated to discretion of rocket unit commander 
[ype of ammunition and fuze. (Rocket unit com 
may decide the above except with regard to hring 
| ammunition. 
Special instructions regarding restrictions on regis 
responsibility for furnishing observation of ‘fires, 
with 
ters often hear that rockets are inaccurate. This is not 
tsin HM crictly correct. True, the individual rocket is not as accu 
ched an artillery shell, yet a number of rockets, fired 
tol is nearly identical conditions as possible, will form 
ite pattern, the size and sh: ape of which can be pre 
: cted mathematically. The size of this pattern, as com 
sions ed with that of the same number of artillery shells, does 
tked rant the use of the term inaccurate. 
short ranges the rocket dispersion pattern is com 
inel. paratively long and narrow; at longer ranges it approaches 
pen, square; While at maximum ranges it is wider than it is 
long. This is shown in the following tabulation of the 100 
per cent dispersion patterns at a few key elevations: 
— 


Range 
yards 
1.000 
] 2.000 
4.000 
4000 
5.000 
5,200 


Imps ict. 
impact, 


The 


rectang¢ 





pattern. 


gle. Obviously the concentration in the latter 
will be 


‘TABLE OF DiIsPERSION 
For M16 Rockers ( SprIn-sTABILIZED ) 
Range Dispersion 


Lateral Dispersion 
(8 probable errors) 


(8 probable errors) 
{ ) ards 
900 
815 
720 
580 
380 
340 


(yards) 
105 
210 
310 
420 
520 
550 


Predictions of the size of the dispersion pattern and the 
distribution of shots within it are commonly measured in 
terms of “probable errors.” The table shows that the 100 per 
cent pattern includes eight probable errors, four over and 
tour short, and four right and four left, from the center of 


The shots are grouped closely near the center of 
and are scattered near the edges of the 100 per cent 


table further reveals that approximately two-thirds of 


the shots fall in an area a quarter the size of the 100 per 
cent rectangle, and that the other one-third of the rounds 
spread over the remaining three-fourths of the 100 per cent 


area 
negligible in comparison with that within the 67 


per cent rectangle. Hence, only the 67 per cent rectangle 
need be considered for the attack or targets, since effective 
coverage will be obtained only within this area; that is, the 
area bounded by two probable errors on either side of the 
center of impact. The proper distribution of rocket fire in 
width and depth therefore resolves itself into properly ap- 
plying to the target the 67 per cent dispersion rectangles. 


From this we see that if we consider the target as being 


NAL 
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Probable f£rrors 
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Probable Errors 











Dispersion pattern showing typical distribution of 100 shots. 


included in the area bounded by fou probable errors, one 
third of our rounds will fall outside the target. Also, 
may conclude that any target appreciably smaller than ew 
probable errors 1s not a suit: ible rocket target and shoul 1 be 
engaged by some other we: apon. 

After artillery com 
mander the roc ket unit commander must have the target 
plotted, determine its size and nature, amount and type of 
ammunition and fuze to be used Cif not prescribed), the 
number of firing units required, how the fire is to be dis 
tributed to insure effective coverage, 
formation to the firing units. 


receiving a fire mission trom the 


and transmit the in 
These duties are the normal 
functions of the battalion and battery fire direction centers. 

The amount of ammunition necessary W ill vary W ith the 
size and nature of the target, the type of ammunition and 
fuze used, and the characteristics of the dispersion pattern. 
Sixteen rounds of 4.5-inch HE theoretic: illy are required to 
neutralize However, 
since the target includes only four probable errors and only 
two-thirds of the rounds fired will strike the target, we must 
multiply 16 by 3/2 to obtain the desired coverage. There 
fore, each one-hundred yard square in the target will require 
twenty-four rounds. 


an area one hundred yards square. 


The type of ammunition and fuze depends upon the type 
and nature of the target and the effect sought from the fire. 
In gener il, rocket projectiles are classified as high explosive 

(HE) and chemical shell (smoke). Fuzes a e point deto- 
nating (either super-quick or delay action ne air burst. 
High explosive is used against personnel and matériel in the 
open or in brush or under small trees. Delay action may be 
used for destruction of matériel; against troops with over 
head cover, wiles tall trees; and to a 
limited extent to obtain ricochet bursts and to crater the 
ground. Air bursts are used against personnel in the open, 
in light brush, dug in without overhead cover, and in land 
ing craft or unarmored vehicles. 

The number of platoons required depends upon the 
number of launchers in the platoon and the number of tubes 
per launcher. The 4.5-inch rocket platoon has six T66 
launchers, each of which has 24 tubes. Since it requires 24 
rounds to neutralize a one-hundred-yard square, we will 
require one launcher per square. If the total number of 
launchers results in a fraction of a firing unit, it is better to 


in dense woods, or 
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use the the number of rounds 


hired by each, than to use a part of a platoon. [hus if a target 
calls tor 


LIS Iwo 


entire reduce 


platoon and 
240 rounds, or ten launchers, each firing 24 rounds, 
of twelve each firing twenty 


he tte! 


platoons launchers, 


rounds. This distributes the fire 


and insures the 
delivery of the total number of rounds in slightly less time. 

All ce —_ itions are based upon the firing of one 24 
round volley per launcher, since this gives the greatest vol 


ume of fire in the If the number of launchers 


hortest time. 
available is limited 


hire d 


re quire ‘ 


ind the target Is large, more than one 


volley must be hus if we have six launchers and 


the target 240 rounds, each launcher must fire 


forty round or om followed immediately 


24-round volley, 
by inother 16 round volley 

If a target is not over four probable errors in width, and 
four probable errors in ce pth, we can cover it effectively by 
firing the necessary number of rounds at center range, using 
a converged sheaf. A wider target may require an 


open 
sheaf, OI the 


division of the target into deflection zones, 
each four probable errors, or more, in width. A deep target 
may be covered by dividing it into range zones, each four 
probable errors, O! le Ss, 1n depth. 

Here is an example: 

[he target is personnel in an assembly area four hundred 
yards wide by five hundred yards deep. Range to center of 
Probable errors at four thou 
from range table) are: 72 yards. De 
52 yards . 


target is four thousand yards. 
sand yards Range, 
flection, 


Ke quired 


Number of rounds to neutralize. 
Number of launchers and firing units. 
Distribution of fire in depth. 
Distribution of fire in width. 


[he number of rounds to neutralize equals 24 times the 
number of one-hundred-yard squares: 

+ (00) x 5 COO) equals 20, number of one-hundred-yard 
squares. 

















b2PE -~—2PE 4 
. - e 
4 
Ww Converged Sheaf 
a: 
™N 
} cogv® 
Fi 
a 
™N 
x L ——» j 
Sheaf= 200yds 
| 
~ ———n FOO IF — ng 











Distribution of fire in depth and width 
(2 Batteries or 4 Platoons). 





20 x 24 equals 480, number of rounds required 

Number of launchers equals total rounds diy 
number of tubes per launcher. (T66 has 24 tube: 
hundred eighty divided by 24 equals twenty, nu 
launchers. (Note that for the 
ers required equals the 
squares. ) 


166 the number of 
number of one-hund 

Number of firing units equals total number of |a 
divided by number per unit. (Platoon has six lau 
['wenty divided by six equals three and one-third | 

In order to avoid splitting a firing unit, use the nex 
complete unit and reduce the number of row 
launcher proportionately. This will give the same 
in a shorter time. In this case use tour platoons, 
batteries, with each launcher firing twenty rounds 
of 24. 

The distribution of fire in depth equals total depth « 
by four range probable er errors. 

Four probable errors equal 288 yards. 

Five hundred divided by 
zones. 


288 equals 1.7 or two 


Cherefore one battery will fire at center 


range less { 


probable errors; the other will fire at center range plus t\ 


probab »le errors. 


Distribution of fire in width equals total width divided | 


four deflection probable errors. 
Four deflection probable errors equal 208 yards. 


Four hundred divided by 208 equals 1.9, or two deflectior 


Zones. 


Thus one platoon of each battery will fire with cor 


verged sheaf at a point two probable errors left of the 


of the target center. 


Another, and perhaps more convenient method of dis 


arget 
center; the other platoon will fire two probable errors right 


tributine the fire in width, would be to have each batt 
compute - the pl: itoon sheat to cover the target w idth to t 


nearest one hundred yards (less two probable errors at each 


side). In this case the sheaf would be four hundred min 


208 equals two hundred (approximate ) 


A brief review of the characteristics of ground rockets an 


their launchers summarizes the features affecting th 


ganization of units and their tactical employment. 


The rocket is an area weapon, unsuited for point target 


While lateral dispersion remains constant, i.e., an 


decreases as range increases. 


ingle 


of approximately 13 mils, probable error, range dispersion 


A target appreciably smaller than four probable errors 


width or depth is not a remunerative rocket target 


should be engaged by mortars or artillery. 


Maxiaaten senate are obtained by employing rockets in 
mass and by delivering a large volume of surprise fire 


short a time as possible. 


lhe M16 is designed primarily for antipersonnel effect 
It is unsuited f 


using super-quick or air-burst fuzes. 
against heavy armor; or concrete walls and shelters. 


ind 


r 1s 


Great care must be exercised in firing concentra 


close to friendly troops. Following a registration, no target 
should be engaged which is less than six probable errors 
from friendly troops. No such target should be engage 


on a transfer of fire. 


No definite limits can be prescribed. Transfers sho 
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1s SOON as possible after the initial corrections have 
ined in order to lessen the effects of meteorological 
ind variations in propellent temperature. Cor- 
ust be applied betore hring a mission or con- 














must be given to obtaining a new correction 
the firing of a new Cl immediately before a target 


/ 
is 






ation should be conducted by single pieces prior to 
n of position. Test firings indicate that the center 
t of an eight-round volley normally will be within 
ible error of the true center of impact. 







ever possible, targets should be assigned well in ad 
occupation of position. 
| data based on map data corrected by metro should 
fied by registration at the earliest practicable moment. 
ns should be selected in deep defilade in order to 
ie smoke and dust clouds while firing. 
| void the effects of counterbattery fire prov ision 
be made for displacement to an alternate position 
fring. 














ception rather than the rule. 





On concentrations involving more than one firing unit 
nm), “time on target” is the usual method of fire. 
‘Rocket units are always attached to, and operate under 
lirect CO ntrol of a fie ld artillery he: adquarte TS. 









fect on the range and periodic readings are necessary 
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Due to overheating of launcher tubes the firing of more 
» volleys before the tubes have cooled should be the 


Variations in propelle nt temperatures have a definite 


Comrades of the Battlefield 


Perhaps it is because everything in battle—the 
ground, the weather, the enemy—is so against him that 
the soldier develops a deep affection for those that are 
working with and for him in an atmosphere of common 
danger, exertion, uncertainty and chance. It has ever 
been the way of men to band together to withstand mis 
fortune and outwit fate, «nd war binds men more tightly 
i than almost any other branch of human activ- 
ity. To share your last crumb of bread with another, to 
warm your enfeebled body against another’s in the 
bleak and barren mystery of the night, to undergo 
shame, fear and death with scores of others of your age 
and mental coloring—who, indeed, would trade these 
comrades of the battlefield for friends made in time of 
peace.—JAck Bexpen in Still Time to Die. 





Corrections should be based on the temperature scale in 
scribed on the graphical firing table rather than on firing 
table data published. 

Che rockets, launchers, the organization, methods of em 
ployment and fire distribution described have yet to be 
tested in battle. Actual combat experience, together with 
improvements which are being made constantly, especially 
in range, accuracy, and in the reduction of propellent flash 
and blast, may radically change many of the ideas suggested 
herein. The tactics and mechanics of empl ywment of a 
weapon must be altered as the characteristics of that weapon 
change 

Rockets are comparatively new and untried weapons in 
our army. They are being improved and new types are 
being developed all the time. Under current development 
and test are rockets with ranges up to 11,000 yards. Further 
research and development undoubtedly will more than 
double this range and reduce the dispersion. New and im 
proved rockets will mean new and different methods of em 
ployment. You won't find units of the 4.5-inch rocket bat 
talion attached to infantry battalions or regiments, but one 
of these days you may find rockets, other than the bazooka, 
in your infantry tables of equipment, or special-purpose 
rocket units attached to your unit in the not too distant 
future. The rocket is not a cure-all, nor the “weapon to 
end all other weapons. Don't « xpect it to perform miracles 
because, like any other weapon, i t has its powers and its 
limitations. But kee p an eye on it its a coming ch; ympion 

and it’s hv re to stay 
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Brassey's Naval Annual—l944 


(A review by LIEUTENANT COMMANDER JOSEPH WALKER) 


[he year 1943 saw the war at sea swing conclusively to 
the side of the Allied powers and stay these until the final 
collapse of Japan last summer. The British volume, Brassey’ S 
Naval Annual, skillfully edited by Rear Admiral H. € 
Thursheld, is a compendium of the naval affairs of Ais 
critical year, a detailed factual account plus a number of 
discursive, topical chapters by different writers. The prac 
tical defeat of the U-boat, the newly developed perfection 
of the amphibious ope rations In the Mediterranean and the 
Pacific, the advent of the powerfully offensive American 
carrier task force, and the clearance of the Mediterranean 
with the elimination of the threat of the Italian fleet—these 
were the achievements of Allied naval power in that year. 
lhe stage was thus set for the major Allied offensives. 

In the opening chapter Admiral Thursfield gives a con 
cise summary of the war at sea grouped into monthly and 
regional sections. This exceedingly interesting account 
includes descriptions of innumerable minor actions. The 
chief tactical highlights are the cruiser-destroyer engage 
ments marking the American advance up the Solomon 
Chain, the sinking of the Scharnhorst, and the almost con 
tinuous actions of the British light forces in defending home 
waters 

Writing on “The Future of Sea and Air Transport,” 
\rchibald Hurd brings out that adequate overseas trading 
facilities are the essential precondition of sea power. Ship 
owners recognize the competitive possibilities of air trans- 
port and naturally desire to correlate the freight-carrying 
facilities of ship and plane. The plane may eventually 
threaten the advant: ige of ships i in total tonnages carried. 

Prote ssional publications tend tow ard conservatism in the 
consideration of new weapons of war. The development 
and effectiveness of the aircraft carrier was generally under- 
estimated as late as the end of 1943 although even then 
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practical proof testified to its eficiency. But Brassey's Naval 
Annual is hesitant to acknowledge these facts. The chi 
functions of the land-based plane in relation to the sea ar 
reconnaissance, bombing of enemy bases, mine-laying and 
direct attack on enemy shipping. In all these missions they 
have value, although land-based attacks on ships at sea have 
been generally unsuccessful, particularly when the ships 
have hee ‘n defended by carrier aircraft. 

In early 1943 the convoy-escort system was highly devel 
oped and land-based planes were used extensively in it 
support. In the spring, the CVEs (small carriers) began 
operating in close support of large trans-Atlantic convoys 
This extended, without cessation through the daylight 
hours, the air search in the immediate vicinity of the con 
voys through the middle stretches of the Atlantic. The 
U-boat that had previously trailed from an over-the-horizon 
station was discovered, on-the-surface concentration was 
denied, and successful hunter-killer or plane-escort attach 
doctrines were developed. Within six months merchant 
ship sinkings had become negligible and the enemy had 
suffered irreplaceable losses in boats and morale. 

In the late summer of 1943 our own Navy began its 
Central Pacific Campaign which was to carry from Pear 
Harbor to the Philippines. The Fast Carrier Task Force 
was born. It had battleships, cruisers and destroyers, but the 
attack arm was the planes from the big flat-tops. In Novem 
ber this force sailed in support of the amphibious forces 
which would seize the Gilbert Islands. Its mission was 
gain control of the air in the Gilbert-Marshall area, pro\ ide 
air support for the troops ashore, and prevent interference 
by the Japanese fleet. This was a large order but it was 
fulfilled and the carrier plane eliminated the best the Jap 
land-based air force could offer. In the same month the 
American landings in Bougainville were threatened | 
large concentration of Japanese cruisers in Rabaul. This 
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on fense system, was attacked by U. S. Navy carriers 
in apparent direct violation of the theory that a carrier force 
sould not escape an equal land-based force. Great damage 
was inflicted upon the Japanese and in the ensuing Japanese 
sir attack on the carriers over 100 planes were shot down by 
he ly coérdinated defense of ship-borne fighters and 
effective antiaircraft. And no ship was damaged. The mo 
bility ol the carrier had secured the success of the Bougain 
ville operation. At Salerno, too, the carriers provided needed 
early air support. By the close of the year they had proven 
of inestimable value. But Brassey’s Naval Annual gives all 
too scant recognition to carrier deve lopments. 





The chapter on “The Development of Landing Craft” 
does contain a purely factual account of the characteristics 
of the c urrier but might better have been devoted to _ 
nature of amphibious operations, which were essential + 
the success of Allied operations. 

Dr. Herbert Rosinski, in an admirable discussion, “The 
Expansion of Sea Power in the Present War,” notes that “In 
global war, merchant shipping is the alternate key to 

itegy . . . so it is only on such a global scale that sea 
power can reap the full benefits of its peculiar assets—its 
ability to isolate its opponents and support its allies; to im 
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Criticism usually excites an unpleasant reaction. If i 
comes from above, with all the weight of the higher B-vix 
itv of a superior command or service, it is simply to be ac- 
epted. Criticism from below, 


pt 
t} 
ui 






he ywever, 





appears contrary 
1€ principles of authority and unqualified obedie nce and 
has, seemingly, absolutely no place in the hierarchical mili 
tary structure. 







Criticism from below is, therefore, usually 
regarded as unmilitary, and and the critic, 
branded as a disagreeable and querulous inferior, easily falls 


nto the greatest disfavor. 






is rejected; 







his summary rejection of criticism from below has its 
whether admittedly so or not 





' in the idea that every 
superior officer, by virtue of his military office, is of divine 
nfallibility and as unapproachable as 
confines of his sphere of authority. 





ng 





1 king within the 
The young officer, par 
ticularly the newly appointed unit commander, must, in 
led, possess such an attitude, to some extent at least, in 
der to be able to come up to the requirements of his 








position. But older officers and commanders, with increased 
experience, also acquire increased awareness of the fact that 
thei ir position is anything but divine, that their knowledge 
ind ability are limited, and that their acts are not always 
ibove criticism. 






This realization, however, produces mod- 





ty 


esty, and this modesty, in turn, should make it possible not 
only to accept suggestions but also criticism from below. 

By criticism from below I do not mean dissension on the 
part of one’s troops with respect to one’s decisions or that 
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pose disproportionate and often disastrous effect upon its 
enemies by the mere threat of its ubiquitous sinking power; 
and in its turn concentrate overwhelmingly superior forces 
against the isolated fractions of its opponents.” Here is in 
volved that essential interdependence of merchantmen and 
fighting ships, of free access to world markets and 

power. Germany and Japan were crushed 


massive 


sea by the 


combination of mobility, material and_ logistics. 
| he United States had the immense resources and trans 
port facilities which permitted sustained aggressive action. 
The chance losses ot one day could be replaced the next. 
Why did the Japanese f: iil to ~ with our Navy in a flect 
War? Why did Italy 


refuse to engage the inferior ‘sk Mediterranean fleet? 
Neither Japan nor Italy were true Sea Powers. 


action in the early period o the 


They were 


pinched for shipping space. Their industries suffered 
shortages of raw materials, and failed to replace old-type 
weapons and develop new ones 

Captain Russell Grenfell reviews Mr. Bernard Brodie’s 
A Layman’s Guide to Naval Strategy, 
book highly. 

On the whole, Annual, 
able It is regrettable 


equivalent study in the United States. 


and recommends the 


1944 is a valu 


that we 


Brassey's Naval 


historical record. have no 
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Criticism from Below 


mouthy criticism on the part of men and cadres over their 
nor do I mean that lust for criticism that is 
displayed by the chronically dissatisfied Or disgruntled 


beer or wine, 


grumbler who finds a hair in every plate of soup and who 
finds something with which to take 
trom 


issue in every command 
should, 


every superior officer, but it must not be heeded by him. 


above. Such criticism indeed, be noted 
Matters are quite diffe rent in the case ol th it concrete and 
impersonal criticism that is offered in an open and re spect 
ful manner to a superior ofiicer by those of his co-workers 
who are directly under him. 


The 


actual or imagined mistakes the commander has 


cause of such concrete criticism always either 


committed 


his commands or orders or in the measures he has 


adopted. The subordinate who, in the proper form, calls 


the attention of his superior officer to such an error is, first 
of all, displaying the qualities of manliness, honorableness, 
and openness, and confidence in his superior, and this 
merits, at least, attention on the part of the superior ofhcer. 
If the criticism proves to be justified, the superior officer 
may truly be glad that his attention has been called to the 
error, and criticism is thus seen to be a form of positive co 
operation. If, however, the criticism that has been offered 
proves to he unjustified OI groundless, the superio! ofhicer, 
through the medium of criticism, will have been made 
aware of the differing or erroneous concept entertained by 
the subordinate, and Ww ill be able to take the necessary st¢ ps 
to change it. 

The nature of our own military system is at times re 
sponsible for the fact that, in certain fields, a subordinate 


possesses a better practical knowledge of a certain matter 
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than his superior officer. This may be due to the activities 
ot the subordinate in civilian lite or to special military 
schooling or training. Where such better practical know] 
edge exists, it will be to the advantage of the superior officer 
to accept such criticism of his orders and act in accordance 
with it. Actually, it will be still better if he does not wait 
for criticism of his orders but obtains the advice and opinion 
of his informed inferior before he issues orders or adopts 
measures involving the particular points. Nothing but 
maliciousness or stupidity could motivate the charge of 
dependency when a commanding officer seeks the advice or 
help of subordinates who possess a practical knowledge of 
the subject under a in the formulation of his 
orders. Charges of dependency or favoritism are justly 
made only in those cases where the informed subordinates 
have acquired too great an influence over the superior officer 
or where he permits himself to be advised and influenced 
by subordinates who are destitute of all knowledge, yet have 
been able 


to render themselves indispensable to a com- 


mm indet 
Frequently, it may even happen that a commander is 
lacking in understanding with regard to the particular con- 
ditions existing in a certain unit. A general order may then 
be very proper and justifiable in the case of the main body 
of forces, yet inappropriate or even impossible of fulfillment 
in the case of the smaller unit. In such it is the 
a subordinate officer to call the attention of the 
commanding officer to the conditions in this unit of which 
the latter, perhaps, was not personally aware, and to the 
inappropriateness of the general order in the case of this 
unit. Such ' fitting from the 
military point of view than the blind execution of the order 
which is known to be erroneous in that particular instance 
and which would work out in a disadvantageous manner. 
In the broad field of tactical conceptions and measures, 
differences of opinion often occur between commanders and 
their subordinates. As a rule, the commander is able to fall 
back on his greater experience and broader view. If the 
subordinate cannot be convinced of the superiority of his 
commander's concept, he is helped but little, down in his 
heart, by the simple command, “I want it done that way.” 
By such methods the superior officer produces in the mind 
of the subordinate an impression of highhandedness and 
the opinion that he is no longer sufficiently flexible, from 
the mental point of view, to keep pace with modern devel- 
opments or even to follow the arguments of the subordinate. 
\nd so, from a simple difference of opinion, there develops 
a conflict between the two generations represented, and a 
state of contrariness between the fire of youth and the 
prudence of age. 


a Case, 
] 
duty ol 


action certainly seems more 


In all differences of opinion relative to 
it should be borne in mind that nothing 
but war is able to hand down a definite verdict, and the sol- 
dierly factors of fearless commitment, of resolute steadfast- 
ness, and of unreserved self-renunciation are the decisive 
elements and not merely tactical forms. Let the superior 
officer, therefore, bear in mind, in cases where there are dif- 
ferences in tactical views such as these, that the subordinate 
is not able to commit himself wholeheartedly when other 
persons’ ideas are forced on him. 

Criticism becomes an especially delicate matter when it 
betrays doubts relative to the field of authority of a superior 
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tactical matters, 


officer. It is true that the Service Regulations requir: 
in the matter of orders and commands, and defin ‘ene« 
with respect to spheres of authority and responsibi! ty, 3 
the basis of orde Z service and discipline. In spite of this 
however, it is observed with astonishing frequency that, in 
the case of detached units, great uncertainty exists in mat 
ters of command, and that, in abnormal situations, the task 
of definitely establishing the limits of the fields of authority 
of the various commanders is avoided. Uncertainties sych 
as these frequently give rise, then, to unpleasant disputes 
with respect to these fields of authority, disputes which 
could so easily have been avoided. But even in those cases 
where the fields of authority have been definitely estab) 
lished by rules and regulations, it constantly happen that 
commanding officers, as the result of blind zealousness 
forget about these rules, or else intentionally disregard them 
ae get over into the field of authority of some subordinar, 
This sort of encroachment is especially freque nt in th nel 
of disciplinary penal service, whether it is a case of a 
perior oflicer’s imposing a summary sentence without th 
authorization of the unit commander or of an absolute con 
flict with the authority of the unit commander due to a false 
idea of centralization of disciplinary powers. In such cases 
of encroachment in spheres of authority by a superior off 
cer, it is indeed the military duty of the subordinate to « 
attention to the said encroachment and protect his on 
without, at the same time, being forced to seize the helm or 
lodge a complaint. 

The superior officer who will absolutely not stand for 
concrete criticism from below but demands blind obedience 
reveals thereby an inner feeling of uncertainty which is 
quickly enough detected by his subotdinates. He gives an 
impression of “being despotic, stifles the impulse to soldier) 
and manly frankness on the part of his subordinates, and 
creates an atmosphere of distrust and inner hostility in 
which only flatterers and servile personalities are able t 
thrive, while more honorable natures shrink from him and 
adopt a policy of silence. And under such circumstances, 
fruitful coéperation is hardly imaginable. Under favorabl 
conditions, this attitude may persist without any serious 
clashes. 

The superior officer, on the other hand, who willing!) 
listens to and accepts criticism even from below repays con- 
fidence with confidence and, above all, testifies to his respect 
for the frankness of the subordinate. Even when he is un- 
able to see any particular value in the criticism of the sub 
ordinate, a discussion of it is of advantage to both parties 
and aids in the acquirement of a mutual understanding 
of one another. In cases where the criticism is funda- 
mentally justified and the command of the superior officer 
has been incorrect in some respect, the latter must not 
hesitate to admit this and, if possible or necessary, either 
change or countermand his order. The superior officer need 
have no fear that such yielding will be construed as an ind 

cation of weakness on his part. Rather, in changing © 

countermanding an incorrect order, he displays a concrete 
objectivity and greatness of character that makes a deep 
impression on the subordinate. This is an experience of 
lasting value. The subordinate who is privileged to partic 
pate in such an experience will always feel himself inde! sted 
to his superior officer and have unlimited confidence in him 
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The Use of the Atomic Bomb’ 


By MAJOR GENERAL R. H. ALLEN, British Army 


Ouot homines, tot sententiae. The old Latin tag has never 
been more exemplified than by the spate of letters and other 
expressions of opinion that have inundated the press ever 
since those two atomic bombs wiped out in a matter of 
seconds two large cities in Japan. Four main schools of 
shought seem to be establishing themselves, so that it may 
be advantageous in the first place to examine them. 

First come those that advocate the immediate destruction 
of all knowledge of the process by which the atomic bombs 
were made, the control of all sources of the supply of 
uranium by the United Nations and extreme penalties, 
under the aegis of the same b -dy, for any scientists who dare 
to investigate, and possibly improve upon, the latest and 
deadliest of weapons. This frankly is an impossible pro- 
posal. Chevalier Bayard may have hung out of hand any 
musketeer who had descended to the unsporting use of 
gunpowder in war, but he did not arrest the progress of the 
firearm. Man’s curiosity and desire for further knowledge, 
for all the deadliness of the results attained, cannot be 
arrested even by the threat of death. Further, the develop- 
ments from the use of atomic energy need not of necessity 
be evil; they may prove the greatest benefit mankind has yet 
received since the discovery of fire. We may even one day 
be able to laugh at coal strikes. It is quite evident that the 
process of investigation will proceed, and equally certain 
that it will become cheaper and cheaper. 

Next comes what may be termed the antidote school. 
They point out, with innumerable examples, how new in- 
ventions have led mankind to prophesy that the latest 
weapon is so deadly that its inhumanity will lead to the 
end of war. Yet sooner or later an antidote has been dis- 
covered and wars have continued. This school is certainly 
correct in saying that hitherto the simple reason of in- 
humanity has not prevented human beings from continuing 
to fight or from enlisting the new invention for the more 
convenient destruction of an opponent. The probably soli- 
tary exception is that of gas, which was not this time em- 
ployed by the Germans. There is a possible reason for this 
in that we know that Hitler himself was gassed in the 
First World War and had an instinctive fear of the retalia- 
tory use of the gas weapon. Up till 1942 he thought he 
could win without it, after that the Allied air superiority 
made it quite certain that the German would not start gas 
warfare. This may or may not be a valid reason; it is cer- 
tainly a likely one. But one thing the antidote school forgot 
is that the antidote never stopped the use of the new 
weapon. Methods were discovered to mitigate, not to pro- 
hibit. More suitable means of destruction were the sole 
reasons for abandoning each successive lethal weapon. But 
in the case of the atomic bomb the weapon exists, the anti- 
dote is not even in sight. So immeasurably vaster is the 
slaughter that it can cause that we cannot set a limit to its 
magnitude. Remember that the destructive element of the 
atomic bomb is only a few pounds in weight, yet is the 
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equivalent of thousands of tons oi high explosive. The 
second bomb was far more efficient than the first and even 
in the second it has been estimated that we had only used 
one-tenth of one per cent of the force available. 

So we come to the third school, best exemplified by Sir 
William Beveridge in his letter to The Times [of London], 
in which he states, “The atomic bomb has almost certainly 
relegated all other weapons of modern war—tanks, battle 
ships, guns, rifles and trained conscript masses—to the mu 
seum. 

He may or may not be right. He did not support his 
contentions with any such exact reasoning as he employed 
in his various social plans wherein he explained how the 
cost thereof could easily be met by processes analogous to 
the practice of raising the person by the use of a pair of 
boot hooks. In any case, one thing is quite certain and that 
is that the process of relegation of the existing armies, 
navies and air forces to the museum will not take place 
forthwith. 

The world has just undergone a titantic upheaval; the 
aggressors who were responsible for that upheaval are at 
the moment down and out. To keep them in their present 
recumbent position, armed police forces are needed and 
exist in the convenient forms enumerated by Sir William. 

Lastly comes almost all alone General Rowan-Robinson. 
Now the General is the last man in the world whose opin 
icn is to be disregarded on a military question. No one has 
ever suspected him for the past twenty-five years of polish 
ing a favorite pair of spurs in his spare time. He entered 
the fray early with a letter to The Times and later with an 
amplified and carefully reasoned article in the Nineteenth 
Century, an article which everyone should read. He ex 
amines the question most thoroughly and carefully and 
arrives at the conclusion that overwhelming though the 
powers of the bomb may be yet an aggressor might well pre- 
pare a coup despite it. If the hypothetical aggressive nation 
is possessed of sufficient space—you cannot even with an 
atomic bomb, he says, obliterate the vast face of China, 
Brazil or Russia—it would be possible to disperse warlike 
industries in little packets, make submarines in cottage 
factories, assemble them in caverns and then by a sudden 
coup-de-main seize the cities of the victim with airborne 
forces and destroy its commerce with submarines. The ag: 
gressor would then be in possession of an enormously valu 
able ba.gaining counter by the use of which he might 
attain his ends. 

Even supposing that the secret of the atomic bomb was 
placed at the disposal of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, what would be the Council’s answer, if it had no 
other weapon than the bomb, to an aggressor who had by 
an airborne coup-de-main seized London and Liverpool? 
On these grounds he argues for a considerable airborne 
force to be kept at the disposal of the Security Council and 
for England, at any rate, great defense in depth attained 
by the maintenance of some form of Home Guard. 
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Such, then, is a brief summary of some of the opinions 
based upon the revelation of this new weapon from which 
| venture to draw my own deductions. These are as follows: 
The atomic bomb has come to stay. Atomic power may 
prove a tremendous force for good as well as the hitherto 
experienced evil side of its capacity. We cannot put the 
clock back, we must go forward and endeavor to make good 
and not evil use of this new weapon. Other weapons have 
successively been hailed as overwhelmingly lethal, but in 
the end countered, yet their use has invariably continued 
till replaced by one even more deadly. This weapon ap- 
proaches the limit of endurance. The palliative is not yet 
even in sight, but the weapon exists and we can readily 
imagine that its power can be infinitely multiplied. Gen- 
eral Rowan-Robinson says you cannot obliterate the face of 
China; I ask, why not? We know the principle on which it 
works, the progressive dissolution of the atoms of a small 
quantity of one particular metal. What will happen when 
men learn to apply this progressive dissolution to large 
quantities of metal, in large supply? Police forces must 
continue for the present, as the weapon is of little value 
against peoples in a backward state of civilization. One 
could not, for example, use the bomb to keep order on the 
Indian Frontier or to restrain the Arab from attacking the 
Jewish settler of Tel Aviv. But peoples in a more advanced 





state of civilization concentrate in cities. It might pos 
sible to disperse war industries, but one cannot im: >ing , 
complete dispersal of the commercial activities of a 
Civilized communities must have large cities, and h. eye; 
widely cities are spread they are at the mercy of the |. mb, 

But the knowledge of the powers of the bomb nist }, 
widespread throughout the world. It must be known op 
both sides of the iron curtain which, it has been sai, ha 
fallen across Europe. A nation to be capable of agg ession 
today must reach a certain standard of industrial ski)|. T, 
reach such a standard, large portions of the community mys; 
be concentrated in cities. No such nation will be a party t 
aggression if it is widely known that within the hour js 
cities will be utterly destroyed. 

The secret is today an Anglo-American possession. |; 
should be revealed, on terms, to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. And those terms should be, no mor 
talk of vetoes by any of the Big Five, a majority decision of 
the Council to be obeyed or the bombs follow within the 
hour, widespread publicity of the powers of the bomb and 
of the conditions under which its use may be sanctioned 
Then, and not till then, will the secret be imparted and 
the bombs placed at the Council’s disposal. 

A Council with such teeth could ensure peace in our 
time, and probably forever. 
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Belgium’ 


(A review by LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES WARNER BELLAH) 


A compilation of the efforts of twenty-eight authorities, 
this is the first volume in the United Nations Series under 
the general editorship of Robert Kerner. So carefully con- 
ceived is it in its presentation that it becomes at once a his- 
tory of Belgium, a commercial, agricultural and cultural 
handbook and a reference guide to all facets of Belgian liv- 
ing, past and present. 

In a plethora of one-man books, hastily thrown together, 
for purposes of opportunist self-advertising and propaganda, 
it comes as a distinct relief in a glutted market. ‘The authors 
are Belgians, each of whom is an authority in his field, and 
under consummate editorship present the material in brief, 
lucid chapters, until the whole becomes a work that should 
be on the shelves of every intelligent man’s library. 

Belgium is a country of a strategic and geographical im- 
portance that has been too often dismissed by the American 
who approaches the problems of Europe. Our first treaty 
with Belgium dates back to 1833, and whereas our associa- 
tions since have not been close, our sympathies, on occasion, 
have been, due to the fact that twice in a quarter of a cen- 
tury Belgium has been overrun and cruelly ravaged by the 
Hun horde. The unfortunate strategic position the country 
occupies as Channel coastal land and flat land has made her 
readily adaptable as a corridor for the invasion of France. 

The Treaty of Versailles was a most disappointing docu- 


*Beleium. Edited by Jan Albert Goris. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1945. $5.00. 
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ment for Belgium and it remains now to be seen whethe: 
or not in her second crisis just consideration is given to her 
by the final settlement of the present peace. 

The Belgian constitution is worth concentrated study by 
students of politics. H. E. A. M. Folin in Chapter V'! 
discusses it fully. 

Belgium is basically two countries in language, customs 
and traditions—Netherlandish and French—a fundamental 
consideration which must be accepted and understood full) 
before any intelligent approach to her problems can be at 
tempted. Internally, this has been the major premise in 
her entire development and it has led to great misunder 
standing at times on the part of outsiders. Even the Belgian 
Army is bilingual, and because Belgian sympathies are not 
completely unified to this day, the implication of treachen 
has been laid at her door during parts of two wars. Her 
defense policy for years has been one of strict neutrality 
—which is the only practicable policy for her—but Flamin 
gant factions within her have, at times, counseled German 
codperation just as Walloon factions have counseled 
French. 

But the basic consideration in the approach to the Belgian 
problem should be only this: She is an industrious, integt! 
nation deserving peace for the pursuit of her destinics, and 
it is of paramount importance to the peace of Europe that 
this be guaranteed to her by other countries for, by het 
smallness, she cannot procure it herself. 
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\rmy officer of an age today that will make him 


«i]] a: ailable for active service in twenty-five years should 


s study time until then in acquiring a complete 
knowledge and a knowledge of the diplomatic his 


ok ik 


tories of the age-old disputed territories of the world. And 
he could do worse than to start with Belgium for it has 
been a bloody battlefield for a thousand years before our 
time. 
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What Is a War Poem?’ 


(A review by G.V.) 


pose it depends on his critical knowledge of poetry 
ow closely a man will pick his poems of war. While they 
welt ing to so much trouble to select 157 war poems 
written in the past 3,000 years which suited them, why 
couldn't these editors have included two or three hundred 
thers to suit you and me? 

[can't think of a reason why any of these poems should 
have been left out. It is a fine collection. But as I go 
through the pages again, I can think of good arguments 
why many well-known left-out war poems should have 
been put in. And I can think of several general arguments 
vhy it is hardly fair to produce an anthology too small for 
he size of the subject. 

Nobody would mind if Messrs. Eberhart and Rodman 
ad included their 157 in a much bigger collection and put 

by them (or printed them in double-size type) to show 

that these poems were their choices as the first-rate, all-time, 

universal” poems of bloody human conflict. And nobody 

uld mind—much—if they had said in so many words 
that eve rything else was second- and third- rate. 

But what good is a book of war poems that includes 
Danny Deever” and leaves out “Gunga Din” and “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy’? C1 know permission to reprint Kipling probably 
costs a lot, but I would have been glad to have paid a dollar 
more 

When I make my book of war poems, it will not leave out 
Campbell’s “Ye Mariners of England,” lines that breathe 
the wars of the sea. 


“When the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow.” 


\nd my book will have in it Sir Walter Scott’s 
“March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale; 


Why the de’il dinna ye march forward in order?” 
\nd Thomas Moore’s “The Minstrel Boy,” and Byron's 
‘The Destruction of Sennacherib” with the opening lines 
that all remember: 


‘The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold;” 


And, long as it is, Macaulay's “Horatius at the Bridge,” 
and other battle songs as such. And what about these lines 


and their poems: 


“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, . . .” 
Vd = the Poet. Edited by Richard Eberhart and Selden Rodman. 
tw York: The Devin-Adair Co., 1945. 240 Pages. $3.00. 
ANUARY, 1946 


and 
“Fair stood the wind for France, 
and 
“At Flores in the Azores, Sir Richard Grenville lay, 
and 
But here’s twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why!” 
and 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barracks door, 
(he sound of arms and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore 
and 


“You know we French stormed Ratisbon 
A mile or so away, 
On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day 


And some Masefield and Benét and Kilmer, and Chester 
ton’s “Lepanto” 


. Don John’s hunting and his hounds have bayed 
Booms away past Italy the rumor of bis raid 
Gun upon gun, ha! ha! 
Gun upon gun, hurrah! 
Don John of Austria 
Has loosed the cannonade.” 


There is good stuff in War and the Poet. There are many 
poems you know and some new ones, and some old poems 
rediscovered. Among the new ones are Auden’s superb 
sonnet “Far From the Heart of Culture.” on the Chinese 
soldier, which begins: 

“Far from the heart of culture he was used: 
Abandoned by his general and his lice, 
Under a padded quilt he closed his eyes 


And vanished. He will not be introduced 
When this campaign is tidied into books: 


There is also Kenneth Jay Shapiro’s “Elegy For a Dead 
Soldier,” one of the finest poems of World War II, which 
ends with the epitaph— 


“Underneath this wooden cross there lies 
A Christian killed in battle. You who read, 
Remember that this stranger died in pain; 
And passing here, if you can lift your eyes 
Upon a peace kept by a human creed, 
Know that one soldier has not died in vain.” 

It's a fine book, what there is of it. But someday perhaps 
some editor will do a far more complete anthology of poems 
about war. When he does, he will probably remember 
better than these editors that although war is death for 

many, there is also life and spirit in those who fight it. 
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Life Expectancy 


There is an astonishing set of statistics in a memorandum 
recently read to the Senate on comparisons of life expect- 
ancy between flying and nonflying officers, “made from a 
study by the Office of the Air Surgeon” as part of a justifica- 
tion of not reducing the flying pay of generals and field 
officers to $125 per month. These were the figures on 


average expectation of life of men at age 20: 


Years 
Regular Army officers, nonflying .............--- 49.3 
General U. S. population, white males ............ 46.0 
Rated flying observers, Regular officers ............ 43.4 
Pilate, eee SE. Fs ese a Kets OEE. 37.2 


It’s that first line that seems way off to us. We don’t have 
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the additional statistics needed on the life expectation 


it 
Infantry lieutenant in World War II (or any other y . 
but we do know that his chances of retiring at age 60 mus 
have been no better than that of a pilot if as good. 

The Journat sees no reason to have a dog-in-the-mange, 
attitude about flying pay, but it does seem to us to rub jp 
the lack of combat pay for the Ground Forces fighting men 
when statistics are presented which imply that the averag 
nonflying officer is bound to live twelve years longer, wa; 


or no war, than an officer pilot. Maybe if you lump all the 
Quartermasters and other service and rear-area chairborne 
people in with the combat officer they will stretch th. 
average out. But we'd like to see some real comparative |ife 
expectancy figures for ground combat officers and enlisted 
men. 

And when we had them we'd ask why, if flyers are paid 
extra for the risk, the combat soldier shouldn’t have comba 
pay—and why that combat pay shouldn’t be established 
now, as a matter of esprit and pride of service, even though 
it would only be paid in time of war. 


7 of y 
Yank Bows Out 


“Yank, The Army Weekly, will cease publication in all 
its editions not later than the regular issue immediately 
preceding 31 December 1945.” This succinct announce 
ment in War Department Circular 292 closes the books on 
one of The Journat’s youngest, and certainly one of its 
lustiest contemporaries in military journalism. 

Yank started back in 1942 as the enlisted man’s weekly 
record of the war on all fronts. As our forces were deployed 
over the globe, Yank followed, both with its correspondents 
and with its overseas editions, printed in such colorful 
locales as London, Sydney, Rome, Paris, Manila, Cairo and 
Teheran. The first Paris edition rolled off a rotogravur 
press which only a few weeks before had been printing 
Wehrmacht, Yank's German opposite number. 

Yank was founded for enlisted men and has fulfilled its 
purpose well. Its editorial staff consisted entirely of enlisted 
men, many of whom refused commissions because it meant 
leaving the magazine. Its staff list is studded with names 
which have made military journalistic history. There was 
Sergeant Joe McCarthy, its managing editor; Sergeant 
Merle Miller, editor of the Paris edition; Sergeant Dave 
Richardson, who hiked 500 miles behind Jap lines in Burma 
with Merrill’s Marauders; Sergeant Walter Bernstein, who 
interviewed Tito in his Yugoslavian mountain stronghold: 
and many others. 

Three Yank men were killed in action. Sergeant John 
Bushemi, photographer extraordinary, fell under Jap mortar 
fire on Eniwetok. Sergeant Peter Paris died with the !st 
Infantry Division on Omaha Beach. Corporal Bob Krell 
was killed in Germany after jumping with the 17th Air 
borne Division in the Rhine crossing operation. Seven more 
were wounded and 13 decorated. 

Yank is perhaps a natural casualty of peace. It has done 
its job well indeed. 
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Unit Histories 


\We are proud to announce that the Infantry Journal 
wil] act as publisher for the following unit histories: 





ntry Division 4th Marine Division 








9th Infantry Division 9th Infantry Regiment 
30th Infantry Division 28th Infantry Regiment 
36th Infantry Division 30th Infantry Regiment 





8st Infantry Division 
89th Infantry Division 
9|st Infantry Division 
96th Infantry Division 
104! Infantry Division 


120th Infantry Regiment 

363d Infantry Regiment 

811th Tank Destroyer 
Battalion 


XVI Corps 













Our list of histories which will appear under the im- 
print of the Journal is necessarily incomplete at this time. 
We hope soon to be able to give complete information on 
all tl By eres that we will publish. Also, in the months 
to come, we will print in these pages a complete list of all 
unit histories being published by all publishers and in- 
structions for our readers on how to obtain them. Infor- 
mation on histories being published by the Journal can 
be obtained by addressing a letter to the Division or Regi- 

nental Historical Board, c/o The Infantry Journal, 1115 
Sunil Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Soldier! 

lurning over the job of Chief of Staff to General Eisen- 
hower, General George C. Marshall is thought of by most 
of us as the leader of our great War armies—the man who 
commanded them all—the man who was Chief to Gen- 
erals MacArthur, Eisenhower, Arnold, Stilwell, McNair, 
and Somervell, and millions of other men and women in 
the Army uniform. 

But The Journat thinks also of General Marshall as an 
officer of many abilities who, from his first year as a second 
lieutenant of Infantry, stood for and lived up to the highest 
ideals of military service and leadership. With others we 
remember such things as his earnest work when he was 
assistant editor of The INFANTRY JouRNAL as a first lieuten 

nt, back before World War I. We remember his high 
competence in that first World War. And in the years be- 
tween the wars we remember him as the well-loved com- 
manding officer of Fort Screven, Georgia, who was always 


remembering the comfort of his enlisted men 
tamilies. 



























and their 
And at Fort Benning, as Assistant Commandant 
of The Infantry School Cin charge of the School itself), 
bringing in fresh and forward-looking ideas and insisting 
that instructors let the routine details go, put their feet on 
their desks, look out of the windows, and have some new 
ideas. And in Illinois, as a friendly and helpful advisor to 
the National Guard. And here in Washington, in the years 
before the War, firmly and intelligently guiding military 
matters in the direction of preparedness—looking far, far 
ahead, so very much farther than most of our other public 
men; weighing the desperate state of the whole world and 
trying to show those vital facts to others who could take the 
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broader actions this Nation needed if it were not to die. 

Indeed this prewar and wartime effort of General Mar 
shall to present the facts is, in our opinion, equally a meas 
ure of his high place in history with his handling of the 
Army in the War itself. As Chief of Staff he could not 
take the stump and demand that we get ready. But he 
could, in a modest but forthright manner, tell the hard truth 
in his public speeches, and especially in his statements to 
the Committees of Congress, and in his answers to the 
questions of their members. 

Here are a few of the things General Marshall said pub 
licly, during the past seven years: * 

1938. and try to balance all the 
factors concerned with the national defense—including lim 
ited appropriations—and then attempt to outline the organi 

zation for a balanced army 


“Sit down sometime 


assume that the responsi 
bility for the decisions regarding National Defense rests 
solely on your shoulders Having reached a general 
conclusion, which checks with probable appropriations and 
the basic law, then set up, within those limits, the air force 
that you feel will best meet our requirements. Be conserva 
tive as to the powers of aviation and honest as to its 
limitations. 

The questions I have outlined are not academic 
far from it, they are before the War Department for con 
sideration every day.” 

1939. “I think the common belief is that the most quickly 
created instrument of war is the infantry regiment. Yet, I 
would say that we have lost more lives and been delayed 
more in battle by the acceptance of this doctrine than for 
any other purely military reason. 

1939. “Our standard of living in peace is in reality the 
criterion of our ability to kill and destroy in war.” 

1939. “To maintain a sound [military] organization the 
public must understand the general requirements for the 
defense of this country—the requirements for the 
maintenance of peace as we soldiers believe, before Con 
gress can be expected year in and year out, to provide the 
necessary legislation with due regard both for the economics 
of the situation and for the essential requirements for an 
army and navy, with the necessary industrial organization 
behind them. When the high school student knows exactly 
what happened, and most important of all, why it hap 
pened, then our most serious military problem will be 
solved ° 7 

1940. 
state of calm determination not to be foiled by the emotions 
of the moment, or any of the multitude of difficulties which 
are certain to be 


“We must approach this present situation in a 


involved a tremendous and sudden 
expansion. 

“My thought is that we should promise only what we 
can reasonably expect to achieve. The impulse of patriotic 
\merica is a wonde rful thing, but its impatie nce to over 


come the deficiencies of past ne glec ts can be a destructive 





*All quotations are from the book Selected Speeches and Statements of 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, published by The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL 
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force. Ihe present situation, whatever the cause, is a mat- 
ter of fact which cannot be altered by argument. Today all 
of us must codperate, must think of ourselves as a team in a 
united effort to produce the most practical result in the 


shortest p yssib le time. 7 


1940. “I don’t think we can afford in any degree at the 
present time to speculate with the security of this coun- 
try 

1940 (August). “Senaror Nye or Sourn Daxora: Of 


course, General, we can entertain a hope that developments 
abroad in the next few months will be such that we can 
abandon a considerable part of this [national defense] pro- 
vram, Can we notr 
“GeneraL MARSHALL: 
entertain any such hope at present. My fear is not that I 
am recommending too much but rather that I may find at 
some time in the future that I recommended too little. In 
fact, if I could feel now that I might expect someday to face 
an investigation for having recommended too much, my 


Senator, I am sorry that I cannot 


mind would be more at rest than it is at present.” 

1941 (July; 
declaration of an emergency does not create it. 
gency exists whether or not the Congress declares it. I am 
asking you to recognize the fact—the fact that the national 
interest is imperiled and that an emergency exists. | am 


before a Congressional Committee). “The 
An emer- 


not asking you to manufacture a fact . 

1941 (September). “Criticism, justified or otherwise, is 
to be expected. In fact, it is as inevitable as a Congressional 
investigation, but when its nature and purpose is to cause 
disunity within the Army, I say, direct such criticism at me 
person. lly, but leave the Army alone.” 

1942. “The highest degree of protection we can furnish 
the Western Hemisphere will result from an offensive 
elsewhere.” 

1942. “We must take the nations of the world as they 
are, the human passions and prejudices of people as they 
exist and find some way to secure for us a free America in 
a peaceful world.” 

1943. “The failure today to surge forward with every 
ounce of power and effort we possess would be to write a 
tragic page for history. The temptation to ease up after 
initial and relatively minor successes seems difficult to 
resist . 

* * * 

1943. “Senator Atsen W. Barktey or Kentucky: If 
people in the War Department who write anonymous let- 
ters, or those who sign their names to letters to members of 
Congress and asked that their names be not given, if those 
people would go to the responsible officer of the War De- 
partment with the same information, wouldn’t it be in- 
vestigated in a fair way by the War Department? 

“Generac Marsnart: If there was any foundation for 
what they had to report they would probably get promoted.” 

1943. “I am profoundly grateful that for once in the his- 
tory of the United States there is suggested the possibility 
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that we have too much of something or other with 
to support our armies.” 


vhich 
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1944 (February). “ The harmful possibilities | { dic. 


cord [between America and its Allies] have been se: 








US in 
the past and will continue to be so in the future bec::\se of 
the necessity in the European Theater for combined « pera 
tions . That we have been able to master thos: very 
human difficulties, that in fact we have triumphed over 





them to the disaster of the enemy, is, in my opinion, the 
greatest single Allied achievement of this war.” 

1945 (June). “Whatever the terms of peace, the | undg 
mental basis of our defense must be universal n 






litary 





es ” 
training. 





When General Marshall unhesitatingly accepted the 
call of duty to become the President's personal representa 
tive in China with ambassadorial rank he did no less and 
no more than he had been doing for more than forty 
years. George C. Marshall, Soldier, will always give his 
best to his country. His successor to the Chief of Staff job, 
General Eisenhower, has proved over and over that he is 
a man of comparable abilities, and the Nation and th 
Army are fortunate to have him in high command at a time 
so serious In its uncertainties. 
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Index 

Those of our readers who save their JourRNALS will want 
the index we have prepared for Volumes 51 and 52 (Janu- 
ary to December 1945). In format the index is the same 
as the magazine, a feature that is a help if you have your 
magazines bound. Entries are by author, unit, title, and 
subject, and there are ample cross references. 

There’s no charge for the index. A request for it on a 
postcard will get you one by return mail. 
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The Honor Roll 


This month sixteen Honor Roll units get new stars sig 
nifying another year as one hundred per cent Journal 
subscribers. At the head of the list is the 124th Infantry 
which moves up under ten stars while the 132d Infantry 
takes its deserved place in the rank of nine-star units. The 
Ist Infantry and 31st Infantry claim seven stars this month 
while three units—the 16th Infantry Training Regiment, 
88th Glider Infantry and 137th Infantry—move up unde! 
four stars. The 94th Infantry Division; the 36th Battalion, 
Texas State Guard; the 114th Infantry; the 117th Infan 
try; the 301st Infantry; and the 376th Infantry—this month 
join the three-star group. Moving up under two stars are 
the 37th Infantry Training Battalion and the 3d Bat 
talion, 102d Infantry, while the 331st Infantry claims its 
first star. 
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6th Infantry 
201st Infantry 






34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 









11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 














14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
akKkKk kkk 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
129th Infantry 

















28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
toon 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 












163d Infantry 
wh 

149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
112th Infantry 
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DIVISIONS 


#8 1st Infantry Division **98th Infantry Division 

*&kk2d Infantry Division **5th Infantry Division 

*&kk94th Infantry Division 
*% 103d Infantry Division 


* 30th Infantry Division 








36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th. 


and 79th Battalions) 


wer 


16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
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3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

507th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Staff, Texas State 
Guard 

795th MP Battalion 

385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 


xk 


397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

9400th TSU, STC 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 





49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th teem d Infantry Bn. 

2d Bn., 271st Infantry 

3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

Headquarters, Roswell In- 
ternment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engr. Aviation Bn. 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn. 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn. 


661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
54th Armored Infantry Bn. 
74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
92d Infantry Training Bn. 
61st Infantry Training Bn. 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Div. 
62d Armored Infantry Bn. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry (Rifle) 
409th Infantry 

3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn. 
331st Infantry 
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125th Infantry 

Hq. Co., 2d Inf. Brigade, 
Tennessee State Guard 

3d Bn., 147th Infantry 

317th Infantry 

101st Infantry 

3d Bn., 369th Infantry 
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Atomic Warfare 
lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journat: 


As a civilian again, as well as a chemical manufacturer, it is 
highly gratifying to know that The Journat accepts the in 
evitablity of nuclear energy warfare, although it must be pre- 
sumed that a few old fogies in the AAF are still skeptical. 

New manuals will be issued, I presume, probably designated 
confidential, on Nuclear Tactics and Defense, The Rules of 
Nuclear Warfare, not to mention T/Os, SOPs & QM Irradia 
tion-Sterilization Companies activated. 

At the same time | hope that the nonchemical and nonphys- 
ics trained Regular will understand that the Nuclear war may 
be fought almost entirely between civilians. The majority of 
casualties will be civilian and in all probability the only place 
the Regular Army will enter nuclear warfare will be as aerial 
chauffeurs to convey the bomb to the target area with only 
fatigue details afterward to sweep up the debris before the 
triumphal entry of the brass hats. 

As my Army experience recedes into dim and amusing mem- 
ory, certain views of the Regular stand out more clearly. This 
war could never have been won by the West Point-trained 
Army Regular. 

Donatvp S. Hann, 

President, Hahn Chemical Company. 
51 East Broadway, 
Alton, Illinois 


> Could it have been won without him and the other 50 per 
cent of the Regulars who were not West Pointers? And with- 
out reflection on the tremendous contribution of the officer 
who came directly into World War II from civilian life, we 
think it fair to ask whether anything was accomplished by 
our World War Il Army without a go-ahead sign from a 
Regular Army officer? 


The Salute 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 


[ was much interested in the recent article in Cerebrations by 
Major Streamline advocating abolition of the military salute. 
Naturally the question used as a title, “Do We Need The 
Salute?” caught my eye and the article aroused my interest but 
raised no question in my mind. 

First, upon considering this salute business, comes to mind an 
old proverb, time-honored and proven to be as true as the sun: 
“Familiarity breeds contempt.” 

It is perhaps, to those whose pride is easily offended and those 
who have an erroneous idea of the American tradition and fun- 
damental doctrine of equality, a sad truth that a military estab- 
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lishment cannot function on a basis of mutual coéperation and 
teamwork. It would, perhaps, be a more satisfactory Army to 
the major if this were possible, but it never has worked. Some 
one has to be in authority and his authority must be backed up 
by more than the insignia he wears. As a combat leader of 
some experience, I can testify that we have in this recent war 
as in every other, paid in blood for slack discipline. 

It has been many times related how the abolition of the salute 
by Russia was disastrous. Only a few days after the order to cease 
saluting was issued, officers were washing dishes and digging 
latrines, with respect for rank gone, and authority with it. Now 
adays, the Russian soldier salutes everyone who ranks him, from 
private first class up. 

No, discipline is built first through authority, next by respect 
for authority, and most of all through traditional and willing 
obedience to authority. The salute is merely an evidence of the 
respect that military men have for such authority, for the senior 
is as much obligated to salute as the junior. 

The idea “I’m your dog; I damn well know it,” has no place 
in a military establishment. Rather, as an enlisted man the 
writer has always thought upon giving the salute, “The Presi 
dent says I work for you.” And | think the right sort of officer 
figures upon returning the salute, “I’m glad to have you with 
me. 

TECHNICAL SERGEANT Ear E. Ercasroapr, 


8th Infantry Division 
5 A 7 5 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journatc: 


I believe that part of the answer to Major Streamline’s re- 
marks about saluting lies in the fact that such men as he have 
been commissioned during the confusion of war. The sooner 
that the army gets rid of all “officers” like him, the better it will 
be. As an enlisted man in the “Old Army,” I was proud to 
salute because I knew the men I saluted were soldiers and that 
they were proud to salute me. 

As a company commander, I did my damnedest to train m) 
men to be soldiers that I could be proud of—and I was proud of 
them. When I saluted my men, I tried to put my feeling o! 
pride into that salute and my attitude was reflected in them. | 
imagined that when my men saluted they were saying, “I'm 2 
fighting man and you're my leader, and we'll whip hell out of 
them when the time comes.” When I returned their salute, 
my answer was, “Yes, by God, you bet we will!” 

The fundamental fault in saluting today is that it has ceased 
to become a courtesy reserved for soldiers, that is for fighting 
men, and has been perverted to the point when it has become 
meaningless arm exercise. My own solution to the problem lies 
in so reorganizing our military forces as to exclude rear echelan 
nonfighters, armchair soldiers, Wacs, Waves, nurses and the 
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\kke {rom the traternity of fighting men and thereby restore the 


<lute to its proper status as a soldier's courtesy. 
Captain Wixuts C. Rowe, 
Infantry. 
oe a 


Soldier 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journac: 

In your July 1945 issue the “Above and Beyond the Call of 
Duty column lists the name of Second Lieutenant Thomas 
W. Wigle. 

[t was my privilege to work with Lieutenant Wigle when we 


were both in the Headquarters Company, 3d Battalion, 255th 
lnfantry, of the 63d (Blood and Fire) Division at Camp Van 
Dorn 1, Mieaissippl. Lieutenant Wigle at that time was platoon 
leader of the antitank platoon and orientation officer of the 
compe any. 


Lieutenant Wigle exemplified those characteristics of friend- 
liness and understanding that are so important in relations be- 
tween an officer and his men. | remember well one night hike 
we took. At one point, where the footing was treacherous, 
Lieutenant Wigle fell into a hole at the side of the road. To a 
man his platoon broke ranks to run over and give him a hand. 
Bad road discipline? Maybe, but it showed the loyalty he had 
inspited in his men at that time. 

It must have been that same sort of loyalty and selfless devo- 
tion to duty that drove Lieutenant Wigle to his magnificent 
exploits of September 14, 1944, and made his deeds a matter of 
history. He was a fine officer and a fine man, and he died as an 
infantry officer should—leading his men with courage. 

SraFF SERGEANT ALAN S. EpsTEIn, 


Engr. Sec, Hq, 15th Army 


__- -¢ 
Chow Line 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Just finished reading Major General Ward's piece on the 
Tank-Infantry Team in your September issue and the brief 
biographical note recalled the first and only time some of us 
ever saw General Ward. , 

lt happened earlier this year when our outfit was being 
POM'd at Myles Standish prior to sailing for Europe. The 20th 
Armored was on its way through too. It worked out that Gen- 
eral Ward and some of his staff took their meals in the same 
mess hall as we did. Here was this two-star general bucking a 
chow line, tray in hand, like the rest of us. A good many of us 
will remember the General for a long time. 

Sincerely, 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT ZACK TAYLOR, 


Hq, 1159 Engr C Gp 
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31st Division on Morotai 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL: 


I enjoyed reading “Hill 40” in the July issue of The Journat. 
Colonel Sackton’s article is an extremely accurate account of 
the type of warfare we faced in the jungles. 

With great respect for the officers and men of the 136th 
Infantry, 33d Division, I think that the 31st Division is also 
worthy of mention. 

The 31st Division landed on Morotai, September 15, 1944, 
1100 H-hour. Elements of the 32d Division reinforced us. In 
two days of sporadic fighting we secured a twelve-mile perim- 
eter, dug in and resisted frequent counterattacks. After the air 
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strips were built, our piimary mission was to protect them 
from ground attack. Constant patrolling was a daily chore 
with some battalions patrolling for two weeks at a time. 
were supplied by air drops. Our experiences were 
identical to the Hill 40 task force. 

Many small outposts of radar stations were set up and -were 
defended by my regiment from small attacks. 

Morotai was bombed eve ry night from September 16 to De 
cember 25. Four and five raids were not uncommon on a 
moonlit night. Not ali the Nip bombs were misses. 

However, this is the first I’ve read about the Netherlands 
Indies Campaign and I feel grateful that “our island” received 
some notice—from our Army too. 


These 
almost 


LreEUTENANT ARNOLD M. FREEDMAN, 
Co. H, 167th Inf., 31st Div. 
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To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have just read the article entitled “Hill 40” in the July 1945 
issue and feel that the 3d Battalion, 167th Infantry, 31st 
Infantry Division, has been slighted. 

On the same operation that Lieutenant Colonel Sackton men- 
tions we had one reinforced company in the mountains for 29 
days hunting out Japs, and the rest of the battalion was climbing 
mountains for 22 days. We did not hit nearly as much opposi 
tion as the 136th Infantry Regiment, but we had the same 
untold hardships and supply problems during the trip. We 
were sent up to meet the retreating Japs near Hill 40 but the 
136th had killed the majority of the Japs before they got back 
to us. We knocked out a large radio on top of a high moun- 
tain on New Year's Day. This radio was the communication 
link between Morotai and Halmahera, and also guided Jap 
planes i in to bomb our airstrips. Parts of the 33d Infantry Divi 
sion manned a part of the perimeter for a short while, but the 
31st Infantry Division manned the perimeter the whole time 
we were on Morotai. 

SerGEANT Harotp L. Bank, 
3d Bn, 167th Inf., 31st Div. 
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Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall’’ in Burma 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journav: 


Our regiment was a component of the Mars Task Force 
which took part in the Northern and Central Burma cam 
paign. During that operation, an incident took place which 
might possibly amuse you. Some time previously, while in a 
rest area, I had ordered volume II of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. In a moment of optimism I had hoped 
that it would arrive before we returned to combat. Instead, | 
received it in a Christmas air drop two months after returning to 
combat. Being of a stubborn disposition, | crammed it into my 
pack, and read a chapter whenever | had time—usually during 
the ten-minute breaks while marching. Many times I cursed that 
434-pound ton of lead. I started to throw it away a hundred 
times, but always decided to carry it another two or two and a 
half miles in order to find out if Justinian or Diocletian or Con- 
stantine survived to die in bed. Finally, just before we threw 
in the road block to cut off the Japanese retreat to Lashio and 
open the Stilwell Road, I threw it away. We made a 35-mile, 
22-hour forced march, and it was just too damned heavy. | 
hated to part with it, but it was either that or my six remaining 
K rations. 

Some time after the campaign ended, and after we had 
marched another hundred miles to reach an airfield to enplane 
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for China, | retired into the bushes to perform a very necessary 
bodily function. I had just started to tear several pages from 
my message book, when I| was startled by a sudden noise. Look 
ing up, | saw a Burmese woman making a ceremonious bow, 
holding out to me three sheets from a book! And those sheets 
were pages 1216-1218 from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, with my penciled notes still on the margin! 
May | be called Tojo Hirohito if that isn’t the truth! 


[eCHNICAL Serceanr A. W. Wison, 
Hq. Co., Ist Bn., 475th Inf. 
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The 81 at 88 Degrees 
To the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 


Have you ever heard of firing the 81mm. mortar at 88 degrees 
elevation? We were faced with the alternative of doing so ox 
being wiped out. We did so and inflicted 78 casualties on the 
Germans However, we did 
lose a few aiming stakes from close rounds. I feel that was a 
very rare occurrence and it does show what can be done if need 
be. It all adds up to no matter how hopeless the situation may 
be something can be done to help it. 


at the cost of none to ourselves. 


SERGEANT, 
99th Infantry Division. 
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lo the Editors of The INFaAntrry JourNAL: 


In the August issue of The Journat I noticed an article 
written by a lieutenant of the 11th Airborne Division in ref- 
erence to short-range 81mm. mortar fire. He states that this is 
somewhat ot a record. 


If you can possibly contact some of the 81mm. mortar men 


of the Ist Battalion, 20th Infantry, you could get proof of the 


following statement. In the jungles of Hawaii during our train 
ing we dropped 81mm. shells into a target closer to us than the 
one mentioned by the lieutenant. In our campaign in New 
Guinea this was also done on the line to withdraw some rifle- 
men who were trapped. 

Secondly, we have a second gunner who could put eleven 
rounds of 81mm. heavy shells into the air before the first one 
hit the ground and was detonated. I'm sure this is something of 
a record. The boys in the 81mm. mortar platoon of Company 
1) will vouch for that. 


STarr SERGEANT. 
4 4 


Former Regular Enlisted Men 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 


Now that hostilities have ceased, it is time to consider the 
postwar status of former Regular Army enlisted men who now 
hold temporary AUS commissions. 

[hat is insofar as their return to enlisted status is concerned, 
not to civilian life. As an example, my rank upon accepting a 
temporary commission was staff sergeant, Regular Army. Regu- 
lations provide that upon reénlistment the rank held at the 
time of accepting the commission may be had. Fine. That 
opportunity of reénlisting and keeping present rank goes for 
selectees also. A soldier inducted in 1944 could very well be a 
master sergeant now, temporary, and can reénlist at that grade. 
Is that fair to men in a position like mine? I have no grade. 
Had I not become an officer | could have attained the grade of 
master sergeant. As it stands, I go back to stalf sergeant and 
men who came in the service long after I did will outrank me 
in a disproportionate manner. 
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Has anything been done about securing rank comn 
with one’s ability after having served as an officer? Af 
and one-half years commissioned service, two years 
pany commander, I’m quite positive that I could mal 
class first sergeant. Has the War Department consid« 
rant-ofhcer grades for ex-ofhcers? 

Captain Ricuarp L. | 
Det. 4, 4025 Sv. Gp. 


> It is probable that War Department recommenda: 
all such matters will be made before long. Many suc! 
ments will require Congressional action in the end. 
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Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
lo the Editors of The INFantry JourNaL: 


Another suggestion as to the Combat Infantryman Badg 
Why not have it in the Army Register after the officer's name 
in heavy type (CI) like the Bronze Star (BS), Purple Hear 
(PH), ete. 

Mayor Genera P. W. Crarxson 
Commanding, 33d Division. 


>» We agree. It ought to be there. 
7 A 


Prisoner-of-War Ribbon 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL: 


For some time now I have been thinking that we have a great 
many decorations that the men of the Armed Forces are e 
titled to wear such as the Unit Citation, the Meritorious Sen 
ice Badge, etc., but there has never been to my knowledge any 
badge, ribbon or design of any kind suggested to be worn by 
any member of the Armed Forces who has been a prisoner of 
war. 

I would like to suggest one to be worn over the right pocke' 
of the blouse and shirt beside the Unit Citation if the individual 
has been awarded such and to the right of the Unit Citation 
It could be in the form of a badge like the Unit Citation bu: 
with the colors of the flag: red, white, and blue taking the place 
of the color of the Unit Citation. 

I think this would give due credit to those who endured the 
hardships of being a prisoner of war. It could be worn for any 
theater of war since the individual’s theater ribbons would indi 
cate where he had served. 

In closing let me add that I have not been a prisoner of war 
but have served overseas. 

Lieur. Jack M. Spinks 
2d Division. 


Foreign Decorations 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNnaL: 


Although I have four foreign decorations I should like « 
see regulations which prevent our wearing them. American 
officers wear entirely too many decorations in comparison with 
enlisted men who have actually won theirs. There are only 
four fighting ribbons that are always won on the battlefield 
these are the Medal of Honor, the Distinguished Service (ross 
the Silver Star, and the Purple Heart. There are others of ou! 
ribbons which one may well be proud to wear but I have seen 
entirely too many men who fought the war behind a ‘arge 
mahogany desk and who haven't the vaguest idea of w »at 4 
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ells like, literally covered with decorations from for 
nments. 
minded of service in my first regiment. There was a 
ho flaunted ribbons in large numbers. I was greatly 
and did not feel like asking anyone what they were. 
lay | was enlightened abruptly by an old general who 
yptain in my presence. He stopped and peered at the 
ibbons, checking each by putting the point of his 
p on it; apparently there were many he had never 
He turned away in disgust with the remark, “Where 
vet those, Hollywood?” I feel the same way when I see 
ith rows of decorations from foreign governments. 
cond recommendation is that overseas service end on 
s far as service, stripes are concerned. When I look at 
sleeve in the future I would like to know if he served 
during the fighting war, not after the war. 
is, of course, something to be said in favor of the for 
coration because the experienced eye can tell almost 
where the individual concerned spent his time. The 
to the rear, the more ribbons that you have never seen 
rows of unknown ribbons mean service at a theater 
i;dquarters. 
[hree rows mean service at an army group headquarters. 
Two colorful rows—-or one—of now nonexistent countries and 
u can guess at a number of jobs. 
Part of a row with familiar colors indicates a man who knows 
what war meant. The one to look for always is purple. 


Bricaprer Genera J. C. Fry, 
Commanding, 88th Division. 
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The Two Infantry Badges 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL: 


lhe two Infantryman Badges actually are two very different 
jwards. Many men who have earned one could not earn the 


the f. 


\dmittedly, the Combat Badge is of a higher order and de 


erves precedence. But having it does not presume having the 


nat Badge. Many men who have both are proud of it and 
would like a way of indicating it. 

Therefore I would suggest a ribbon to be worn in lieu of the 
Expert Badge. A suggested design might be a blue ribbon, the 
same size as that for decorations, with a narrow horizontal stripe 
f white or silver. 


Ist LreuTENANT, 
387th Infantry. 
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The Whine of the Shell 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
In your October 1945 issue Private First Class Richard Ling, 


backing his stand with statistics from the Bureau of Standards, 
implies that the idea ‘of falling to the ground at the whine of a 
shell is a waste of effort as the projectile obviously has passed by. 

| have no particular desire to argue with him but can say 
sincerely that a shell which you have heard coming over offers 
just as much potential danger as one that lands close to you 
without any warning. 

In wooded areas especially we noticed that incoming shells 
whined for more than the usual time but the casualties from 
shrapnel were extremely high because the shrapnel ricocheted 
ff the trees in every possible direction. 

True, it was seldom deadly but in our positions an injured 
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man was much more serious a problem than a dead man as he 
required immediate shipment to the rear, 
extreme cold, 


and due to the snow, 
ravines, streams, etc., at east four men were re 
quired to remove any casualty. 

Big guns, of course a different story as they usually 
passed over us to harass supply and movement perhaps a mile 
or so behind the lines. But believe me, Private First Class Ling 
any time Jerry was polite enough to warn me a shell was head 


ing in my direction, I at 


» were 


e dirt it | possibly could. 


Ex-947Tn Division INFANTRYMAN 
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“Corregidor Codrdination”’ 


lo the Editors of The InFantrry Journal 


“Corregidor Coérdinatiun” by Lieutenant Colonel E. M 
Postlethwait (INFANTRY JouRNAL, August 1945 

with interest by members of this organization. 
Gibraltar of the East” was a task 
tional. 

Unquestionably factual and well written, Colonel Postle 
thwait’s story is nonetheless misleading by its implications. No 
one could criticize his generalities as to the excellence of ground. 
air, and naval coéperation. Furthermore, the infantry battalion 
concerned played an important, if brief, part in the over-all 


was reviewed 
Recapture ot the 


as difficult as it was sensa 


scheme of things. 

The “Rock Force” after all was built around a combat team 
with an interesting background in its own right. The 503d 
Parachute Infantry has been an Army orphan, a separate RCT, 
with a war record dating back to 1942. Six combat missions of 
varying tactical importance and news value had netted ten times 
our original number in enemy—6,000-odd on Corregidor alone 

this without benefit of a press relations office. 

In all fairness, a look at the “big picture” 


of this operation 
should make interesting reading. 


BATTALION WEAPONS OFFICER, 
503d Parachute Infantry 


Book Prices 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


[he computing and recomputing of VE 
made most overseas sweaters-out more or 
minded. Not the least among these would-be 
genii are the two undersigned ofhcers, one 
Infantry. 


and Vi points has 
less mathematical 
mathematical 
Infantry, one ex 


And lacking any more points to count, we went to work the 
other day on a blurb on the inside back cover of the September 
INFANTRY JouRNAL (the dehydrated overseas edition). The 
blurb had to do with a publication called Psychology for the 
Returning Serviceman. 

It seems that from one to ten copies of this useful work sell 
for 25 cents each. Eleven to 50 copies run 21 cents : 
51 or more cost 19 cents each. 


1 copy. And 


Now. What happe ns if you only want ten copies? You remit 
$2.50 (Cor its equivé alent in francs, belgas, schillings, marks, 
sterling or guilders) and get your ten copies tout-suite. But if 
you are a sensible man, you'll order 11 copies, remit $2.31, 
throw away the eleventh copy and pocket the 19 cents differ 
ence. And if you desired 50 copies and were a drunken sailor 
with your money, you'd send in $10.50, but if you were crazy 
like a fox you would order 51 copies and send along $9.69, 
using the other 81 cents to buy 16 packages of PX cigarettes (at 
five cents a pack) for resale to black ‘market connections at 
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»4.00 a pack, with the net result that you would have not only 
you. desired 50 copies and all your money back, but $54.32 to 
boot (remember the extra cent on the PX deal) and you'd still 
have that extra copy of the book which you would sell to the 
nearest eager beaver at the single-copy price of 25 cents, thus 
clearing a neat $54.57 which you could really skyrocket into 
the thousands (or at least the high hundreds) on a turnover the 
next week of six $9.00 PX watches and 11 packs of cigarettes, 
bumming a plane ride to Berlin to close the deal. 

Standing as you do for high standards of conduct among 
ofhcers, we strongly suggest that you take our advice and revise 
your price schedule along foolproof lines as follows, thus taking 
temptation out of the way of persons less sure-footed morally 
than we 

Don't sell eleven copies. Don’t sell 51, or 52, or 53, or 54, or 
even 55. Sell from one to ten at 25 cents; 12 to 50 at 21 cents; 
96 on up at 19 cents. 

By this means your revenues will go up, your paper costs will 
go down (on a cost-per-unit basis) and you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you, too, are helping to keep down the 
black market menace in Central Europe. 

Respectfully, 
W. P. Geister, 
W. M. Hunegs, Jr., 
137th Ord MM Co. (FA). 


>» Nothing wrong with the arithmetic but what about the man 
who only needs about 40 copies or so, and decides he might 
as well take 51? 
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The Rifle Sling, and Prisoner Execution 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNaI 


I wo Cerebrations in the November issue struck me as perti 
nent and intelligent. 

Major Irving Heymont’s comments on practical rifle marks 
manship training were extremely apt. In the years I was con- 
nected with three services, both as an enlisted man and as an of- 
ficer, I was continually amazed at the lack of proper rifle train- 
ing. First, the time spent on range work always appeared to be 
spare time, fitted in between other less important and social 
activities. Second, the training was not fitted for conditions of 
warfare. As Major Heymont states, the time it takes to adjust 
the sling and to assume the position is silly and results in a loss 
of time alone that might prove fatal. What we need is plenty 
of rifle firing work—ofthand and using improvised rests—practi- 
cal shooting for efficient infantrymen. 

Captain Golden Rule’s refutation of Lieutenant Draper's 
article is excellent. My understanding of our national defense 
has always been that we are to defeat a threat to our home, 
our way of living, our social-religious civilization, when such 
might is forced upon us. Draper's hypothesis basically is that 
of Nietzsche and the other “Superman” boys. The ultimate 
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An Added Burden 


result of such a philosophy is dissolution of our ci 
Nowhere in history can | find a time or place where 
execution of prisoners, military or civil, was justified. |n fact 
those who pursue an uncivilized policy lower themselves to de. 
feat. If wars are still to be, and armies must march, let ours be 
the strong righteous arm of a moral nation. 

Harry R. Genre 


‘avon 


t hless 


1009 Farmers Bank Bldg., 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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The .45 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry JourNaL: 


Regarding what Master Sergeant Garbiner wrote in you; 
October issue about the .45, I’ve probably fired, in one day on 
the target range, more rounds of .45s than many a soldier has 
in one peacetime enlistment. I did this six days a week and on 
Sundays fired 200 rounds, secretly. Not once in three years of 
this did a .45 jam. What Sergeant Carbiner says about “search 
ing for an aiming point” so as to land the slugs somewhere in 
the paper seems way off base from my own experience. Thy 
Colt automatic is a damn sight more accurate than the man 
behind it. If the sergeant had said it jammed in battl 
desert or swamp—I'd not crack off because I never tried one 
there. His battle experience is far more convincing than his 
target-range observations. But never tell me that weapon jams 
on the range except from gross mismanagement, such as oO bs 
of cosmolene or other fouling. Cartridges wallowed in the mud 
would do it nicely, I grant. 

ForMER LIEUTENAN1 


Hacksaw Ridge 
To the Editors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I read an article on “Hacksaw Ridge” in the August Journai 
with great interest. I especially noted the statement “that the 
whole Tenth Army was held up by it.” Perhaps I can shed 
some light on that situation as our regiment, the 383d, was on 
the 381st’s left. 

We had pushed on over a ridge on a general line with Hack- 
saw and down into a village known as Maeda. At this time 
we began to draw fire of some intensity from our right flank. 
We pushed on to a hill mass about 700 yards to the left front 
of Hacksaw. At this time the fire from the right began to.cause 
considerable trouble. While I doubt if this alone would have 
stopped us, the gap on the right held us up. As it was, a force 
of Nips was able to “sneak” through for a predawn attack 
which, however, was stopped by the reserve battalion. 

Even though the war is over, keep on with your “Battle 
Facts.” The lessons we learned were too costly not to be passed 
on for future reference. 

Serceant Ricnarp I. Brrcwrreip 
Co. H, 383d Inf., 96th Div. 








‘as® 


An error in a clock time, the miscarriage of a message, the neglect 
to issue an instruction, a misreading of an order, an omission from 
a list of names, a mistake in a computation, an incomplete inventory, 
are bound in the long run to involve an added burden somewhere 
upon some private soldier.—General Sir John Monash. 
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r literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 


this dep artment. 


However, the price fer those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 


e rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
ations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


: ere Lament 


| e | echo the sentiments of every front-line infan 
tryman in saying that a basic error was made in awarding 


Medal for both 


the Bronze Star heroic and meritorious 
vement. 

\ Doughfoot, who has risked life and limb to qualify 

ran aw and. feels less than wholly honored when he finds 

with a galaxy of 

pencil pushers, generals’ drivers, officers’ mess orderlies and 

— file clerks on the day the Bronze Stars are pre 


mself standing shoulder-to-shoulder 


Let me pause here to say (as is customary, | believe, in 


ill tirades of this nature, although I don’t know who in hell 
rted it) that no one has a finer appreciation of the job 

e service elements render than has the front-line infantry 

. He would be the last (the very last!) to begrudge any 
man a hard-earned decoration, reg yardless of rank, creed or 

O position. 

ge hat irks him is that he must perform an act of heroism 
in actual physical combat with an armed enemy to receive 
the identical medal that his service command counterpart 
earns while sitting behind a desk in Manila’s City Hall. 

I could cite dozens of recommendations for Bronze Stars 
for front-line riflemen that have been turned back with a 
caustic “too weak,” or “only doing his job” pencilled in the 
margins. Yet these same long-suffering Doughfeet must 
stand at attention at review after review and bear the final 
indignity of watching the division cartoonist, the special 
service officer (God bless his soul!) and the staff’s favorite 
dog-robber puff out their martial bosoms to receive the 
decoration that they have been denied. 

This undesirable situation (from the rifleman’s point of 
view—and whose viewpoint is half as important?) could be 
corrected simply by making a physical distinction between 
he ward for heroism and the award for meritorious 
achie vement. Let the Bronze Star remain as the lowest 

inking decoration for heroism in action. Then strike off 
aM rit Star or Service Cross (or whatever you want to 
call it) as its service counterpart. 

Then the Doughboy won't squawk, for when he does 
get his Bronze Star he will have a pure and unadulterated 
hghting decoration of which he can be justly proud. 


Mayor Barry A. Ryan. 
JANUARY, 1946 


Wanted: One Million Wild Bill Hickoks 


Present policies and methods of instruction in marksman 
ship in the American Army are largely governed by the 
time factor. During the war the riflemen, automatic rifle 
men, and machine gunners that we sent forth from training 
camps were essentially machine operators who got results 
tonnage ol than the 


by shooting a greatel ammunition 


enemy. It was mass production in reverse. Or, more 
properly speaking, mass reduction. 

Industry makes the ammunition; the Army destroys it. 
It would be interesting to know the comparative costs, but 
what we do know, without sitting up nights to figure it out, 
is that the over-all cost is astronomical. 

If there were any way of conveying the message to the 
shades of Wild Bill Hickok that it now requires, 
average, several tons of ammunition—artillery, 
rocket, grenade and small arms combined—to kill one enemy 
soldier, or that an average rifleman alone requires better 
than ten thousand rounds to do the job, one can easily 
imagine that what Bill would have to say, would make the 
average GI's prol: inity sound like a quot ation from the 
Scripture. Of course, Bill wouldn't be t: iking into considera 
tion the meaning of all-out war in its modern conception. 

If we had had one million Wild Bill Hickoks, I’m thor 


oughly convinced that the war would have 
shorter. 


on the 
mortar, 


been much 


The cheapest and most effective way to kill the enemy is 
by the skillful use of snipers. 
quirements: 


This involves three major re 
development of snipers; (2) organization 
and equipment; and (3) tactical employment. 


The sniper is a super rifleman hunter and scout, a 


Wild Bill Hickok. He must be 
He must be highly intelligent, 
immune to any tendency 
time he’s a “lone wolf” 
from higher authority. 


battlewise and combat 


tested. self-reliant and 
) panic because much of the 
oe weed benefit of buddies or advice 
Obviously, he must be selected from 
the top upper crust of the combat Infantry and given an 
intensive course in a school for snipers. His greatest ambi 
tion is to find himself in a good position with many targets 

-a one-man army. He’s a member of the smallest and most 
select organization of killers in the Army and that’s why a 
little time out for his tré ining is worth while. 


Snipers must work in small groups for purposes of con 
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cealment and so as not to alarm the enemy who must be 
encouraged to expose himself. I suggest teams of five men 
equipped with sniper rifles, telescopic sights and field 
glasses. For each team there should be one 20X spotter 
scope and one small light range finder to be developed by 
the Ordnance Department. 

lhe field glasses are for searching. The spotter scope is 
necessary for better identification of target. Frequently it 


is impossible to distinguish between enemy and friendly 
troops within rifle range with anything of less power than 
the spotter scope and it is ideal for spotting the strike of the 
The range finder is indis- 
An error of range estimation 
of 35 yards at 1,000-yard range will make impossible a hit 


bullet at the longer ranges. 
g g 
pensable at the longer ranges. 


on anything but a target taller than a man. 

We have a very good telescopic sight in the “Alaskan.” 
However, this sight is impractical when it eliminates the 
iron sights, because a known distance target range is then 
essential for calibration and adjustment, and there are 
practically no convenient target ranges in the combat zones. 
The latest sniper rifle, however, which has the telescope 
mounted on the left side of the receiver, is ideal. All that 
is necessary to calibrate the scope is to set the iron sights 
at any range, lay the iron sights on a convenient aiming 
point and, keeping the rifle fixed, move the cross hairs of 
the scope to the same aiming point. The scope will then be 
set for the same range as that set on the iron sights. Any 
correction found necessary for this range can be applied for 
other ranges to previous calibration settings. Rifles will have 
to be carefully selected and National Match ammunition is 

1 absolute essential. 

The Alaskan 4X sniper scope is excellent but not the 
only or ultimate answer. We could very well use a 20X 
scope in many situations; for example, in the Normandy 
hedgerows you couldn’t always see a well camouflaged head 
in the next hedgerow 100 yards distant with a 4X scope or 
6X field glass, but with the 20X spotter scope you could 

e the eyes wink. 

fer now we come to the toughe st part of the problem, 
the tactical employment of snipers. Someone who heows 
the tactical situation has got to decide where to use the team 
and how to use it. In an offensive operation, targets are 
hard to find because the enemy is well concealed. It may 
be practical at times to develop situations. Snipers can be 
effectively used in ov erhead fire when safety angles can be 
greatly re duced. They may be placed where they can wait 
for the enemy to withdraw. They can be very effective in 
a counterattack. 

As to where sniper teams belong in the organization of 
the Army, I suggest one team as an organic part of an In- 
fantry Regiment, preferably under the S-2 who should be 
trained in the tactical use of the team. Probably it would 
be necessary to have a course in the sniper school for S-2 
officers and others who could be spared. In time the Army 
would become sniper minded. The sniper school should 
have a research department with tactical and technical sec- 
tions. It could cover the whole subject of sniping with 
various weapons. It could initiate new developments in 
equipment, study the tactics and strategy of sniping, and 
not only keep alive an art which has practically died out 
but raise it to heights never before attained. It would be 
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thinking at all times along ultra modern and { 

lines and its influence on future training for nati 

fense would be paramount. 

CoLone. Roserr § 
7 7 

Compromise of 1945 


In the October Journat Major Streamline prop 
saluting be discarded as an obsolete survival from | 
Up to a certain point I agreed with my colleague, | 
such reservations that I, too, am impelled to air son 
ions. 

The fact that the salute is one of those “survival 
past” is actually nothing to its discredit. Nothing 
The custom of marriage is a survival from the past, 
are some excellent whiskies, novels, musical scores, and 
other quaint devices which still enliven and enrich oy 
uncertain days. Before we abolish coinage and Chr 
and golf and saluting, it behooves us to recall that \ 
the children of the past and that much of our inherit 
still possesses value. 

There are two things which have symbolized the officer 
of the ground forces for centuries; these are the sword and 
the salute. They are the essence of military ceremonial and 
the tradition of the soldier. 

I am inclined to agree with Major Streamline that 
run-of-the-mine soldier does not like to salute. Perh: aps th 
Major hits the nail on the head when he quotes a sergeant! 
as saying, “When I salute an officer, I tell him ‘I’m y 
dog.’” No enlisted man ever deigns to salute an office: o 
the sister services. The reluctance of many enlisted men t 
extend the courtesy to their own officers often reaches the 
point of genuine embarrassment. Personally, I find outright 
distasteful the spectacle of a man slinking to a store windoy 
so that he can pretend not to see me by reason of his deep 
enchantment with the hot-water-bag display. It is a dodge 
so transparent and so petty! Yet if I have seen it once since 
1941 I have seen it a thousand times. If I had taken time t 
correct each enlisted man who failed to salute me (the num 
ber I did correct God alone knows) and attended to all the 
barefaced lies about my invisibility at six paces, one of tw 
events would have terminated my military career: (1) | 
would have gone insane and posed as the Phantom of the 
Opera; (2) I would have been sacked for failure to devote 
enough time to my assigned duties. 

A country bumpkin who finds the gesture sissified feels 
no urge to tip his hat to a woman; and a soldier who thinks 
the salute degrading renders no courtesy to his officers. At 
that point the salute should be abolished, although, as « 
conventional sort of fellow I do think it would be nice t 
retain it for reports in formation (where the senior often 





salutes the junior) and to render the honor at retreat, if en 
listed men are agreeable to the idea of saluting the flag 
But the salute between officers is a very different matter. 
It is a courtesy as old as the Roman legions and among 
ground force officers it is a practice based on rock-firm 


foundations. It is rare that an officer needs admonish 
ment for negligence in this matter. As a lieutenant, | 
saluted the captain and thereby said, “I am your log. 
Likewise, I was the major’s dog, the lieutenant col = 
dog, the colonel’s dog, and the puppy of several generals 
Furthermore, out Ars de good feeling, I saluted numerous 
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ts ( Ges they me) to convey the greeting, “Hello, 
Later, as a major, | was saluted by many a 
nail -grade dog of the infantry, signal corps and 
ind most of them were damned good “dogs” to 
und. 
now be guessed that I am arriving at a compromise 
itself a respectable survival from antiquity). This 
ise might take the Army by storm—since the 
ems to be in something of an experimental mood— 
me known to military historians as the “ 
» Compromise of 1945.” 


Atomic 
Naturally I assume, along 
‘ajor Streamline, that the enlisted man resents the 
vhile at the same time I assume that the officer 
ide in the salute. That granted, my suggestion is: 
[hat all enlisted men be forbidden, 
War, ever to salute an officer; 

[hat officers be required to render the salute to 
niors of all services and on other appropriate occa 


u nde or an 


[hat military personnel render the salute when 
n ik nga report ata formation and as an honor to the flag 
is NOV prescribed; 
>4) That all pertinent regulations and publications 
ving the force of regulations, be changed, amended, 
escinded, or rewritten accordingly. 
Mayor Compromise, 
Infantry. 


Check List 


[he pocket notebook of Form 20 data on each soldier, 
amplified by observations, which Major Max Myers de 
scribed in June Cerebrations to permit on-the-run assign- 
- nt when Form 20s are at the rear, may be supplemented 
by a check form in the June 1943 AG Bulletin as a quick 
summary of each staff section’s skills and special training. 
Designed for AG and other headquarters sections, this form 
can be adapted to any size of command. 

\ sheet of paper is ruled horizontally, with enough space 
to write names clearly. CList men by grade so top NCOs 
show up first.) Rule the sheet vertically in narrow columns 
—the normal typewriter double-space of % inch gives a 
column wide enough for a check mark or “S”’—“VS”—“E” 
rating—and head these columns with the qualifications you 
would need for a troop movement, setting up headquarters, 
defense, or any other situation for which you would have to 
pick specialists fast and on the spot. Someday you may be 
asked which of your men can speak Spanish or Japanese or 
drive a bulldozer, and the CG won't like waiting while you 
make the rounds. 

Suggested items: languages; skill with vehicles or heavy 
weapons; carpentry, electrical or mechanical ability; famil 
larity with mountains, woods, winter or tropical conditions; 
combat service; demolitions; mess; handling pack animals. 
You will think of others peculiar to the location and mission 
ot your command. The form is easily filled out, changed, 
and posted; provided you want a thumbnail summary of 
your group in terms of the form’s fixed requirement, it gives 
you a quick picture right in your hand regardless of memory 
or absent records. 

Captatn Georce A. Pappock. 
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Mortar Drip Method 


In the Mindanao campaign we used our mortars in a 
way that is not in the book. The situation wasn’t in the 
book either. But since the method worked, it seems good 
enough to pass on. 

All three regiments of our division were attacking simul 


taneously. Artillery priorities were tight and one of the regi 
ments could get only limited artillery support. 


It encount 
ered a dense “jungle area where visibility was seldom over 
area was roughly 1,000 
by 1,500 yards, in which the Japs had spotted concealed 
pillboxes, plus a large number of snipers. 

The available artillery, 
the area repeatedly. 


25 ys irds and often much less. The 


shelled 
But progress was measured in yards 
and an unusually high percentage 
killed. 

Then someone had an idea. 

Up to then most of our mortar firing had been done with 
the light 81mm. shells so that quite a supply of heavy 
8lmm. shells had been built up. Division agreed to make 
available 1,500 heavies to test the 24-hour 
period. 


augmented by mortars, 


of our casualties was 


idea over a 


The plan was to send a steady rain of 81mm. shells fall 
ing in the area, 
then to attack. 
those of a battalion that was in division reserve. 


minute for 24 hours 


The regiment used its own mortars, plus 


at least one per 


This re 
quired some organization to keep one shell a minute going 
for 24 hours with the fire shiftiug about over the entire 
area, but it was done without too much difficulty. 

The - jumped off and cleared the area with little 
trouble. Practically all the snipers had vanished and only a 
few Japs were found in the pillboxes. 

The ex xplanation of the success of this plan seems 
fairly simple. Previous shelling had undoubtedly softened 
up the position. But when artillery concentrations fell 
most of the snipers dived into pillboxes to wait out the 


storm They were 


-then came out again to meet our attacks. 
afraid to leave the area during the concentrations and the 
threat of additional concentrations did not:drive them out 
because our observation was extremely poor—so poor that 
artillery had to be ranged in by sound. Thus accurate fire 
was impossible and there was not enough artillery to satu 
rate such a large area. 

But the Japs could not outguess the steady one-a-minute 
rain of mortar shells drifting haphazardly over the area. It 
worked something like the ‘steady drip drip of water on a 
man’s head. 

If the Japs wanted to leave the danger area, they could 
do so in relative safety. It probably worked that way and 
the Japs simply pulled out one or two at a time or in small 
groups. As a result, the strong pvint fell with little opposi 
tion, and the withdrawal became so disorganized that 
there was little effective delaying action until the next pre 
pared Jap positions were Tez ached. 

When large numbers of snipers were encountered in 
dense but reasonably limited areas, this system was applied 
on a smaller scale by another regiment—with both 60mm. 
and 8lmm. mortars. This unorthodox method should not be 
used generally. But where the situation permits—it works. 


Mayor N. Tyson. 
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(COLONEL M. E. 


Wartare 


BARKER is Commandant of the Chemical 


School, Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. He was 


chemical ofhcer of a number of units in North Africa 


pase 


and Italy 
oe 
served in the G2 Sec 
tion, Headquarters, 106th Infantry Division. In civilian 
life he taught psychology and sociology at Assumption 


College, W Findsor, Ontario, Canada. He has returned to 
the United States 


MASTER SERGEANT JIM CONNELI 


and was discharged recently (page 42). 
ie 


has contributed 
many articles to The Inranrry Journav. He now is on 
duty with the Inspector General’s Department in Wash 
page 29 


BRIGADIER GENERAI ELLIOT D. COOKE 


ington 
ok 
CAPTAIN W. L. GANNON commanded cannon companies in 
the 34th and 92d Infantry Divisions in the Rome-Armo, 
Northern Apennines and Po Valley campaigns (page 
55 ' 
ik 
HAYES commanded the 
78th Division (page 53). 


LIeUTENAN’ COLONEI 
310th Infantry, 


THOMAS H. 


* 


JOHN E. KELLY commanded the 3d 
Infantry regiment in the Third Army 


LiEUTENANT COLONEI 
Battalion of 
page 4 

ie} 

Ornpneus c. KERR was the pen name of Robert Henry 
Newell, humorist and satirist, who died in 1901 (page 
36 

od 

CoLONEL A. R. MACKECHNIE is serving on the Rocket 
Board at The Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
page $7 

i 


BRIGADIER GENERAL H. J. 


MATCHETT is an old JouRNAL 
formerly was on duty in the office of 


contributor. | le 


AUTHORS 


the Chief of Infantry, later’ was an assistant d . 
commander and now is on duty at Headquarters Army 
Service Forces (page 49). 


ok: 







CAPTAIN PAUL W. MCALISTER and LIEUTENANT PALME! 
F. KELSO were communications officers in a regiment of 
the 77th Infantry Division on Guam, the Philippines 
and the Ryukyus (page 44). 


“t% 
Py . 
ik: 
> ; 
"ees 


MAJOR GENERAL OTTO L. NELSON, JR., has served as As 
sistant Deputy Chief of Staff, United States Army and 
later as Deputy Theater Commander in the Mediter 
ranean Theater of Operations. He will be retired soon 
to become special adviser to the State Department nt on 
organization and administrative matters (page 8 


CoLONEL TRUMAN SMITH was United States military at 
taché in Berlin from 1935 to 1939. He was retired in 
1942 (page 22). 


THE HONORABLE HENRY L. STIMSON served as Secretary o! 
War throughout World War II. He resigned recent; 
and was succeeded by the Honorable Robert P. Patter 
son (page 28). 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CLAYTON W. WELLS was command 


ing officer of Task Force 2, 12th Armored Division 
when the first bridge over the Danube was taken. He 
later took command of the 6th Armored Infantry Bat 
talion, Ist Armored Division (page 33). 


\ 


Cotonet x is a lieutenant colonel of Infantry who saw 
extensive service in the Mediterranean and Pacific the 
aters. He is a graduate of the United States Military 
Academy and is now on duty in this country (page 5 
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Military History? 
STORY OF WORLD WAR II. By Francis Trevelyan 
\liller with a Board of Historical and Military Authorities. 


Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1945. 966 
Page >; 55.00. 







lt is hard for a reviewer to deal in the least gently with a 
ok of this kind. Blurbed by its publisher as “one of the 
me - il works of our time,” the book carries on its jacket 

, catch phrases as “including statements by Eisenhower, 
erarwnt Nimitz, Arnold, Vandegrift, and others.” Because 
the first of the so-called “complete” histories of World 
War ll, and because it is presented as a “memorial history” 
ripe under a “historical foundation”’—a lot of people are 
ely to lay down the price for 900-odd pages of material that 

1 long way from being sound military history. 

Some probably hold that anyone who gets over 900 pages of 
printed matter for five dollars ought to be satished—no matter 
what the words say. As a “quickie” timed to catch the boob 
and patriotic market, Mr. Miller's book will do as well as any. 
As a history of the war, however, | consider it worth very little 
indeed 

















lo the uncritical purchaser the list of “documents” at the 
front of the book and the pompous section at the end of the 
ok headed “Authorities and Official Sources” may be im 
pressive. But to a professional historian with some acquaintance 
with the military records of this war these sections make it 
wious that the author and his “historian” associates have very 
pargely made use of information that is already public property. 
Now it would be possible to write a useful history of the war 
ublic sources alone, but to do so would require that the 
thor read all the good war books and all the military journals 
beth sides of the Atlantic—as well as the newspapers of the 
This, it appears to me, the authors of the present 
d not do, for their “history” has all the errors and 
gends to be expected of one written chicfly on the basis of 
er files and information service handouts. 
lhe organization of the book will strike many as strange. It 
th a chapter that covers not only the end of the war 
causes and results! Proceeding backward, the book 
tory of the last days of the war in Chapter 2, the sur 
Japan in Chapter 3, and has something to say about 
hur in Tokyo and Eisenhower in Berlin in Chapter 4 
ips back suddenly to 1889. From that point the nar 
ceeds with frequent repetitions to the end of the 
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Okinawa campaign, after which the reader is told that the rest 
of the war against Japan is told in the front of the book! 

But it is not the faults of organization but the general care 
lessness of editing and writing that put this book in a class by 
itself. It is the first book the reviewer has ever seen in which 
the same picture is printed twice under different titles. It is 
also the first “military history” that has no situation maps what 
ever and no index, to assist its readers. And sections of pictures 
are thrown into the text with no apparent relation | can detect 
to the narrative or to each other. 

Here are a few examples of the way in which Mr. Miller and 
his associates handle the lesser military details in their “authen 
tic” text. Dewotine fighter planes (p. 538) are called “de 
Wotine.” Lieutenant General McNair’s first name is misspelled 

p- 594) and so is Admiral Barbey’s last name (p. 628). Page 
928 provides an especially convincing example of Mr. Miller's 
accuracy as a reporter. Here the reader will find Major General 
Griner’s name misspelled and that well known Marine Corps 
wan expert, Major General Pedro A. del Valle, put down 

s “Pedro A. Vateon.” There is also diverting reference on that 
an to B-29s joining the infantry in attacks on Naha in Oki 
nawa! Some of the errors reveal an astonishing lack of knowl 
edge of military matters. Who, for example, would call the 
Acnexicel Division cp. 897 the “American Division”? No one 
with any acquaintance with military affairs would have referred 
to Brigadier Orde C. Wingate (p. 620) as “Brigadier General.” 
The British Army has no such rank. Veterans of Bastogne will 
be heartily amused to find themselves described (p. 794) as a 
“tiny battered garrison”! 

Leaving the individual errors for a few examples of grotesque 
military writing, we find (p. 542) the following passage deal 
ing with the advance of two American Combat Teams toward 
Tunis late in November 1942. Mr. Miller writes: “This was 
the first American offensive. They were tough and game 
Whatever the odds, or hardships, they took them in their stride 
and fought on. They seemed to enjoy and to court danger 
disturbed only at the thought of worries that must beset those 
at home who loved them.” 

In describing the Anglo-American counterattack that fol 
lowed Rommel’s thrust at Gafsa and Kasserine, Mr. Millet 
reaches what must be a new low in military prose p. 567 
“When the moon rose, the rugged hills and the barren plains 
were strewn with burned-out tanks, broken guns, and the bodies 
of slain German soldiers . By morning the streneth and 
spirit of the enemy were broken. His weapons were grotesque 
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ruins; his men were exhausted battered hulks . Kasserine 
Pass became a seething inferno. At last the Germans were 
powerless to strike back. Allied ground forces pounded forward 
along the whole line of German positions in this cauldron trap 

Allied tanks rolled through this human sepulcher and 
got into the open plains against the enemy's armor. Our in- 
fantry boldly struck cross-country, peppering the Germans with 
Bayonet charges drove the Italians into 
You have to see it in print to believe it. 

Gl readers will get a kick out of the reference to a certain 
famous general 1-572) who always “made it a point to be 
out there with the buck private” when he was getting shot at! 
Now, no one has any right to doubt the courage of the general; 
ut you can't kid the troops. 
[hey know that a general's place is mainly back in his CP. 
He is paid for using his brains—not for shooting a rifle at the 


machine-gun fire 


pani 


p 57 


he certainly was a brave man. 


enemy. There are errors and mild absurdities to please most 
any taste and plenty of such corn throughout. 

A word or two seems called for about the “authorities and 
ofthc ial sources” listed at the back of the book. By putting 
together the names of a number of American and foreign ofh- 
cials of one kind or another to whom the author had evidently 
written a letter, he built up an apparently impressive list. It is 
only when you examine the list in detail and see that it contains 
many such people as the “Acting Consul General of Estonia,” 
the Ambassador of Cuba, the minister of Lithuania, the coun- 
selor of the Polish Embassy, the minister of Latvia, the minister 
of Iran, that you get the drift of things and begin to wonder 
just how each of them helped with the history. After two pages 
of thanking public information services and individuals for 
“assistance” which I am sure could have been gathered by any 
researcher in the files of the New York Times, the author sends 
his “fraternal greetings” to the “eminent historians of many 
nations” who aided in his “research”! I wonder what these 
“eminent historians” would think of the book? I know what 
one historian thinks of it, and I’m sure I know what others 


would.—Hisroricus. 
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Death In Europe 


THE PROMISE HITLER KEPT. By Stefan Szende. New 
York: Roy Publishers, 1945. $2.75. 


This is probably one of the most ghastly human documents 
to come out of the war so far—the day-by-day account of one 
man’s escape from the mass murder of six million Jews in the 
disputed “Western Lands” of Poland. It is the story of Adolf 
Folkman, told by Stefan Szende, and the thread of fear, misery 
and cruelty woven through it is so strong that it becomes im- 
possible to put the book down. 

Jews have been persecuted in Poland as far back as their 
race memory goes. They have been persecuted in Russia for 
almost as long, but with the failure of Hitler’s Russian cam 
paign definite plans for the final destruction of the race were 
laid and executed. As a result the Jews as a minority to be con- 
jured with has ceased to exist in Europe. 

At the beginning of the Russian campaign the Nazis were 
of the firm belief that the Russian people were under the yoke 
of a clique of Bolshevik Jews and that as soon as this oppression 
was lifted Russia would look upon Germany as a deliverer. As 
resistance stiffened and the high-water mark of German effort 
in Russia was reached, Hitler promised to exterminate all Jews 
in Europe. As Szende points out, this is the only promise he 
ever kept. 

Every possible method was used—low ration allowances, 
criminally inadequate methods of handling sanitation and dis- 
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ease. Murder at the slightest provocation. Segr 
ghettos under abominable living conditions. The isal 
work permits. The killing of hope through organize: 
tion. Mass murder in ghettos and concentration cam} 
of the other abominations that have filled the newsp:pers | 
the last five years. 

In the newspapers, however, it has all had an impersonal, fa, 
away ring to it in America. In Szende’s book it comes , 












grisly life. Even the newsreels of concentration camps and the 
eyewitness accounts, pale somehow under Szende’s ci ription 
of the mass murder factory of Belzec on the 1939 Russo-Ceimay 





frontier, north of Rawa-Ruska—a camp to which train|oads of 
naked Jews were sent daily for months on end for mass elect, 
cution and incineration. Sent naked—in cattle cars, in th 
wintertime—to induce mass death en route and thus relieve the 
pressure of murder at the factory, as well as the vast admin 
istrative activity of redistributing the victims’ clothing frop 
Belzec itself—no small item when you are systematically killing 
thousands of people per day. 

Hundreds of thousands of labor hours, tens of thousands of 
tons of materials went into the building of the Belzec extern; 
nation point, which was planned as carefully and as efficient) 
as any great industrial plant. 

Jews arrived there three to five thousand to each cattle traip 
and there were days during which twenty to thirty such train: 
were shunted into the underground electrocution chamber 

In passing, the book is an excellent introduction to the Rus 
sian attitude toward Poland, the Polish attitude toward both 
Russia and Germany, and the final Russian attitude toward 
Germany today. 

It has been pointed out several times in the past five year 
that the Jew because of his inability to unify and organix 
resistance had, inevitably, to face his travail and accept its 
penalties. The final desperate armed resistance in the Warsaw 
ghetto of April 19, 1943, may stand forever as an example of 
the pathetic futility of a minority stock, worn to the bone by 
years of sadistic persecution, attempting its last fight for tragic 
life and losing it. 

Adolf Folkman finally worms himself into the Todt Organi 
sation and is shipped out as a laborer to Norway from where he 
escapes to Sweden and lives to tell his story. Now what is the 
story? It is an indictment of all civilization from the beginning 
of time. It is a story that every Jew should read, the world 
around, to know his heritage. And it is a story that those wh 
are not Jews should read that they may better know the true 
aspect of the world that a mechanical civilization has brought 
little to, save destructive toys, which without spiritual guidance 
become at generation intervals the agents of sadistic horror. 

What the definition of this spiritual guidance is | do no! 
know—for all things spiritual seem to fail us at intervals. And 
with their failure, one stark question remains written upon the 
wall. 

In the last five years the Jews in Europe died. With criminal 
instincts possible and rampant in whole nations at generation 
intervals—and mechanical advances increasing daily—what 
group will be the next? 

The answer should be quite plain: The one which relaxes its 
guard sufficiently to be unable to resist destruction. 

And this is so because of a very simple spiritual equation. It 
is incompatible with’ the doctrines of the United Nations © 
sentence to death in their entirety the criminal nations, and 
is also incompatible with those doctrines to maintain the crim 
nal nations in slavery indefinitely, subjected to the coercion of 
armies of occupation. 

For man forgets easily when he is victorious—and never wher 
he is humbled in defeat.—Lr. Cor. James Warner Bri 1. 
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Bougainville 


\ AND A STAR. By John Monks, Jr. With draw- 
John Falter. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
+2 Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. 


\ RIB! 





ville was one of the least reported of all the Pacific 

due possibly to the fact that it was one of the most 
and therefore perhaps one of the least spectacular. 
of the 1 Marine Amphibious Corps landed on that 
P Solomon Island on November 1, 1943, against light 
enemy resistance, established and deepened a perimeter, held 

xeter while two airfields were built behind it and, 

uple of months, relinquished the line to U. S. Army 
[here were no great headlined battles and no shocking 
ynnouncements of enormous casualties. Bougainville was a 
smooth operation, well planned and well executed. 

Those facts, however, do not by a long shot tell the whole 
tory. Bougainville was fought in one of the worst rain forests 

the Sc a Pacific and what the enemy lacked, the terrain 
nd climate made up for. One ware: sent out the fol 

wing story: “November 3, 4, 5, 6, , 9—It rained today.” 

|t rained every day on Bougainville. There was never a night 
at the foxholes weren't full of water. Insects of almost every 

uncomfortable variety were present in abundance. The area of 
a was a huge swamp. Daily life behind, as well as on the 

nt lines was constant misery. And the men suffered from a 

ireaded disease they had picked up in a training area—filariasis. 
, despite the success of the campaign, there was a series of 

bloody jungle-and-swamp fights that probably equalled in 

eocity—if not in casualties—anything in any other campaign 
ght against the Japs. 

John Monks, Jr.—best known as the co-author of the play 
Brother Rat—has tried to picture these daily details of what 
vent on at Bougainville. He was assistant operations officer of 
the 3d Marine Regiment, which did a good share of the fight- 

g and suffering, and he limits his account to what happened 
to that one regiment. 

Unfortunately, although the book will appeal to Marines 
who have waited patiently for the story of Bougainville to be 
wld, it will not satisfy a much wider Monks 
writes with enthusiasm, but not well. His account is over- 
dramatic and without much genuine feeling. Everyone is a 
great guy doing great things. Somewhere, the reality of the 
muck and terror and suffering cn Bougainville get lost. 

Moreover, Monks has tried to please everyone—those who 

uld like a tactical account of the operation, those who, as 
laymen, would prefer a human narrative of men in battle, and 
hose who were his buddies and want to read about themselves. 
os attempt at pleasing the first two groups is unsatisfactory. 

The third group will no doubt welcome the book as a souvenir 
collection of memories of Bougainville. 

\ series of pencil drawings by the commercial illustrator, 
john Falter, falls even flatter. The publisher might better have 
ncluded some of the realistic and sincere drawings made on 
Bougainville by Marine combat artists.—Manrine. 
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Organizing Guerrillas 
XENDEZVOUS BY SUBMARINE. By Travis Incham. New 








York Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1945. 255 Pages; 
Index: $2 50. 
This is the story of Lieutenant Commander Charles Parsons, 





United States Naval Reserve, whose work in organizing and 
*quipping guerrilla-soldiers in the Philippines prior to D-day 
Was an a/l-important contribution to successful reoccupation of 


the Island by Allied forces. Tennessee-born Charles (“Chick”) 
JANUARY, 1946 









VETERANS 


You Need These Books 


When you doff your khakis for the last time and craw] 
into that neat blue pin-stripe you've been dreaming 
about you'll find that there are a lot of questions you'd 
like to have answered. No one can expect to carry 
all the information about the GI Bill of Rights and 
other veteran benefits around in his head. But the next 
best thing is to have a handy reference guide to all 
this dope so vital to you and your future. Such a guide is 


VETERAN’S RIGHTS AND BENEFITS 


By COLONEL MARIANO A. ERANA and 
LIEUT. COLONEL ARTHUR SYMONS 
$1.00 


It tells you what you are entitled to under the 
GI Bill of Rights, what to do with your Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, 


rights and privileges, 


your pension 
medical care facilities. 
There’s a lot of information here and you can’t 
go wrong for a dollar. 


vy vy 7 


Along with the financial, medical and educational ad- 
justments to be made following your discharge there 
comes.a host of problems in personal psychological 
reconversion. These are completely and carefully dis- 
cussed in - 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE RETURNING SERVICEMAN 
A voiume which contains vital and practical in- 
formation for all veterans and their families on 
choosing a job, combat nerves, learning new 
skills, physical handicaps, and your duties and 
privileges as a citizen. 


A FIGHTING FORCES BOOK 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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Find Your Slot in the 
Postwar World With 


TECHNICAL 





BOOKS 


We're living in a scientific age and it becomes increas- 
ingly important for all of us to become as well in- 
formed as possible, not only in the realm of current 
events but in general technical and scientific informa- 
tion. The Infantry Journal has recently added to its 
book list some sixty books on technical subjects. These 
volumes thoroughly cover important aspects of voca- 
tional training including: 

» Aviation 

» Air Conditioning and Building 

> Business and Management 

> Drawing, Drafting and Designing 

> Diesel Engineering 

> Building a Home 

>» How to Get a Job 

> Machinery 

> Plastics 


>» How to Remodel a Home 


Published by 


The American Technical Society 


Titles and Prices in Book List 
Page 93 
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Parsons has claimed the Philippines as home since landed 
at Manila in 1921. Although only 19 then, his knowledge ¢j 
Spanish and stenography qualified him for the job of sccretan 
to Leonard Wood, head of the Wood-Forbes Committee ;, 
vestigating the Philippines, which he held for three yo; hs 
which enabled him to visit all parts of the Islands and becom 
familiar with their terrain, people, languages and customs. 

By 1941 Parsons was a prosperous businessman in \{anjl, 
When the Japanese took over the city he was abk 


xeCUr 
diplomatic protection for himself and family and even: ally a 
reached the United States on board the Gripsholm. But for P», 
sons there could be no rest until the Philippines were free again 
He volunteered for the job of sounding out the extent ap 
strength of guerrilla resistance in the Islands, organizing such 
guerrilla forces and helping to establish a supply line to them 


in preparation for eventual Allied invasion of the Philippines 
General MacArthur approved Parsons’ plans and authorized thy 
organization of Spy Squadron, or Spyron, to codrdinate guer 
rilla resistance in the Islands. Spyron combined the ideas of 
both Army and Navy; a submarine was put at Parsons’ disposal 
and, aided by the highest priorities, supplies were assembled 
for his secret trip to the Islands. 

Parsons first went ashore on Mindanao but eventually visited 
Leyte and many other islands, meeting guerrilla leaders on each 
and organizing their forces for eventual participation in iny, 
sion operations. He supplied them with weapons, ammunition 
radios, medicine and other military necessities and secured ll 
the information about them and from them that General Mac 
Arthur needed in planning the invasion. Four days before the 
invasion, on October 11, 1944, Commander Parsons and Liew 
tenant Colonel Frank Rawolle flew to Leyte in a Catalina plane 
and going ashore, warned guerrillas of the preinvasion bombard 


ment of the Islands which was set for four days beginning 
October 16. Thus organized and alerted, the guerrilla force: 
on Leyte and surrounding islands were able to offer formidable 
support to Allied invasion forces and share credit for ridding 


their Islands of the Japanese.—M. C. R. 
y 7 y 


Three Come Home 


GLORY FOR ME. By MacKinlay Kantor. New York: Cow 
ard-McCann, Inc., 1945. 268 Pages; $2.50. 


Three men come home from the war. One is a bomber pilot 


a lieutenant now, but from a family up a dead-end street. The 
second is a sergeant of infantry, forty years old, at home vice 


president of a bank. The last is a kid from a middling family 


the only one of the three who comes home hurt—a spastic cup 


ple who can barely walk—or talk. 


The three ride the same plane home from Frisco to their 
The lieutenant finds his wile 
turned juke-joint girl, sleeping with most any customer with 
dough. The kid with the spastic trouble can’t take the terrible 
sympathy of his family. The banker sergeant finds things Oh 
at home but reacts with violence to the cold money atmosphere 


town in the Middle West. 


at his bank. 


They all try liquor. The lieutenant hits it pretty hard, the 
sergeant gets compietely stinking once, and the kid with the 


spastic trouble becomes a daily drunk. But as hard as they hn¢ 
end 


it is to get adjusted, things begin to smooth out in the 
After 200-odd pages—all in verse, but good verse—the 
closes with hope for all three veterans. 


} 


The story shifts from one man to the other and often cu! 
back to the war, to the things that have hit the three men harc 
est. I think it probably comes closest of all the books abou' 
returning servicemen to showing what the troubles of many 2 
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nded [ME |jke. Some do not have much trouble; many do. And this is 
ge of ‘bout three men who did. 

ean Glory For Me is not another Three Soldiers. Dos Passos’ men 
in were so neurotic anyway that war was almost bound to cave 
sand [HB shem in. Two of Kantor’s three soldiers made the grade in 
come [HE war and the other did OK in combat till he reached his break 
7 ing point All three were people you know, and their worst 
anila ‘oable was not in the war but when they got home. It seems 
ecure [Bg me that as a document of life MacKinley Kantor’s long poem 
lly all HB bout three solid soldiers stands far above Dos Passos’ classic 
t Par picture of three weaker ones.—G. V. 

dain 

t and v v of 

a Hawaii 

vine [MECALABASHES AND KINGS. By Stanley D. Porteus. Palo 
ed the \Ito: Pacific Books, 1945. 245 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


guer [he author, Professor of Psychology and Director of the 
€as ot HB Pychological Clinic at the University of Hawaii, notes in his 


sposal; MB introduction that “almost everyone who has lived or visited here 
mbled BM. either inspired or irritated, with the result that Hawaii is one 
of the most written about places on earth. No phase of its past, 
Visited JMB its problems, paradoxes, scandals, and scenic features has been 
n each HM neglected by authors. Libraries list no fewer than ninety books 
1 inva: JB in which the word ‘Hawaii’ appears in either title or subtitle. 
nition _ Besides all this mass of literature, the word ‘Hawaiian’ is 
red all TPincluded on the title pages of another sixty books. Why there 
| Mac: HB chould be added another book on Hawaii is a matter for the 
ore the Hi reader to determine.” 
1 Lieu [his reviewer confesses to an inability to make the determi- 
plane, MB nation. The first half of the book consists of a general survey 
mbard f the islands, the second half is given over to accounts of the 
7 four largest individual islands. The general discussion touches 
| TOTCES 












sketchily on the history and anthropology of the territory, and 
alks around the social, racial, and economic problems of the 
region without coming to grips with any of them. 

Calabashes and Kings has a definite charm for those who 
hrill to geological traces and like their natural beauties care- 
fully located in scientific settings. But Dr. Porteus serves up 
unsatisfying fare for the many servicemen, who, stationed in 
lawaii in the Pineapple Army, are still looking for a sound 
ne-volume work that will give them a clear and objective expo- 
sition of the things that make Hawaii such a puzzle to the 


nidable 
ridding 


C Ww 


er pilot, temporary resident.—LreurENant Coronet F. B. Wiener. 
at. The 
me vice t Yt 7 
Om Story of the Wounded 
VE ARE THE WOUNDED. By Keith Wheeler. New York: 
to their E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1945. 224 Pages; $2.50. 
iis wife Keith Wheeler, Chicago Times war correspondent, covered 
jer with fhe war in the Pacific from the beginning until he was wounded 
terrible pn the second day of the battle of Iwo Jima. Good reporter that 
ings OK ihe is, Wheeler carefully remembered his experiences and his 
rosphere Heactions to them and in this book recounts them for the benefit 
yt the people at home. 
ard, the He tells his own story and that of other men wounded at 
with the H#wo and sent by hospital ship and plane to Hawaii. Using 
hey fn¢ @ctual cases Wheeler describes the blind, the burned, the NP 


> end ' 
the end. HiBhe faceless, the amputee, and many other by-products of 


he book fimodern war. His tale is one of courage and cheerfulness in the 
ce of pain. Avoiding mawkish sentimentality he gives a 

‘ten cul Human, straightforward account of the less glorious side of 

en hard war. Intended primarily for civilians, this book is recommended 

ks about Hor men who waiat to share the experience of the men who wear 

nany 2f fhe Purple Heart.—D. J. H. 
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Languages Are Easy 


Just take your choice from the convenient little texts 
listed below and you'll be speaking, reading and writ- 
ing in whatever tongue you choose to study in no time 


at all. 
An Invitation to Spanish ................ $1.75 
By MARGARITA AND ENRIQUAS MADRIGAI 
An Invitation to French ................. $1.75 
By MARGARITA MADRIGAL AND PIERRE LAUNAY 
An Invitation to Portuguese ............. $1.75 
By MARGARITA MADRIGAL AND 
HENRIQUETA CHAMBERLAIN 
4 4 fF 
GERMAN 
Civil and Military German ............. $2.50 
By J. ALAN PFEFFER 
I re ee oe as $.75 
By RUDOLF BRANDL 
German Dictionary for the Soldier ......... $.50 
By FRANK HENIUS 
5 A 7 y 
FRENCH 
Ne $.75 
By GeorGes NICOT 
French Dictionary for the Soldier .......... $.50 
By FRANK HENIUS 
e ¥ ‘¢ 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
Elementary Japanese ............. Cloth $2.50 


Fighting Forces edition $1.00 
By Cot. E. J. SULLIVAN 


Elementary Chinese $2.25 
By THEODORE Hs!-EN CHEN AND WEN-HuI CHUNG CHEN 


26 ee Cet e686 & 2... 8 eh a « 


2 5 7 
ITALIAN 
Italian Dictionary for the Soldier ............ $.50 
By FRANK HENIUS 
Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier ......... $.25 


By FRANK HENIUS 
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Vap and Aerial Photograph Reading, 
Complete 


$1.00 


Based on official texts. With each book are two card- 
board protractors, a photo coérdinate scale, two maps 
in color, and several air photographs. 





How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


A complete review of rifle marksmanship instruction 
with pictures and text you can follow with a mini- 
A Fighting Forces Book. Only 25¢. 


mum of study. 





Scouting and Patrolling 


A well illustrated and simply written text for the in- 
dividual soldier. The three principal elements of 
scouting and patrolling—the Soldier, the Enemy, the 
Ground—are discussed. A Fighting Forces Book. 
Only 25¢. 





Psychology for the Armed Services 
Prepared by a Committee of The National Research Council 


A book in which the military and naval applications 
of psychology and the basic principles themselves are 
fully developed. 


$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume $5.00 
A Study in Command 
By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume Il. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 


Volume III, Gettysburg to Appomattox. 





The Officer’s Guide (Tenth Edition) $2.50 


A best seller through World War Il. As always the 
Officer's Guide contains everything the officer needs 
to know. It will keep you up to the minute. 





The Infantry Journal 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. ° 


NEW WORLD OF MACHINES. By Harland M, 
New York: Random House, 1945. 313 Pages; | 
strated; $3.00. 


New World of Machines contains a brief account of 
developments in a number of scientific fields. The thre: 
of the book are entitled “Taming the Spectrum,” “\M 
Miles,” and “New Materials—New Methods.” In each 
sections the several chapters not only include a brief 
but look a bit into the future. 
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Other New Books 


ALL GOD'S CHILDREN. By Armond E. Cohen. New York: 
Che Macmillan Company, 1945. 104 Pages; $1.50. An attempt to 
explain the Jew to the Christian. Refutation of the charges made 
by the Fascists against the Jews. 

ALK ABOUT RUSSIA. By Pearl S. Buck. New York: John Day 
Company, 1945. 128 Pages; $1.75. Pearl Buck talks with a Rug 
sian girl and sees today’s Russia through her eyes. 

THE COSSACKS. By Maurice Hindus. New York: Doubleday 
Doran & Co., 1945. 320 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. The story of, 
warrior people. 
WELL DONE. By Morris Markey. New York: D. Appleton. 
Century Company, 1945. 223 Pages; $2.75. The story of the air 
craft carrier Essex in action, by a well known war correspondent, 
THE UNVANQUISHED. By Howard Fast. New York: Modem 
Library Books, 1945. 316 Pages; $.95. 

THE BEST STORIES OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT. Selected 
and with an introduction by Saxe Commins. New York: Modem 
Library Books, 1945. 551 Pages; $.95. 

PERSISTENT FACES. By William Steig. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1945. $1.50. A natural for those who like 
Steig’s drawings. 

WITH LOVE, JANE. Collected and edited by Alma Lutz. New 
York: John Day Company, Inc., 1945. 199 Pages; $2.00. Letters 
from American women on the war fronts. 

THE B.O.W.S. By Margalo Gillmore and Patricia Collinge. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1945. 173 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.50. Experiences of the cast of “The Barretts of Wimpole Street” 
during their tour of the European Theater. 

MODERN WOMEN IN LOVE. Edited by Christina Stead and 
William Blake. With an introduction by Louis Untermeyer. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1945. 658 Pages; $3.50. Sixty Twer 
tieth Century “masterpieces” of fiction. 

THE WAR: FIFTH YEAR. By Edgar McInnis. Introduction by 
Field Marshal Sir Henry Maitland-Wilson. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1945. 401 Pages; Index; Maps; $2.50. The last 
volume of Professor McInnis’ excellent series. 

SOVIET FAR EASTERN POLICY, 1931-1945. By Harriet L. 
Moore. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. 277 Pages; 
Index; $2.50. The development of the Soviet Far Eastern policy 
during the past fifteen years. 

HANDBOOK OF KNOTS. By Raoul Graumont. New York: 
Cornell Maritime Press, 1945. 191 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$1.00 (paper), $1.75 (cloth). A practical pocket-size introduction 
to knots and ties. 

LOST CONTINENT. By Noel F. Busch. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1945. 204 Pages; $2.50. A Life correspondent writes his 
yersonal observations of Yugoslavia, Italy, Germany, France, Eng 
se and the Low Countries. 

POST-WAR SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS. By Laurence 
H. Sloan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 134 Pages; $1.: 
A nontechnical survey of methods available for saving and invest 
ment in the years ahead. 

SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB. By Paul W. Boynton. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1945. 142 Pages; Index; $1.50. A veteran of 
two wars advises job seekers on how to hit the jack pot. 


ALGEBRA FOR HOME STUDY. By William L. Schaaf Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: The New Home Library, 1945. 516 Pages Index; 
$.69. Good textbook for the beginner. Well illustrated 
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